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; -| SCRIBNER’S SPRING BOOKS 


HISTORY, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 


) HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. 
By W.H. Frircnett. To be in 4 vols. (Vols. 1, 2, and 3 nowready). Each illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 
Vol. I. From tHe Low Countriss To Eeypr. Vol. II. NEtson AND THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 
Vol. III. Tae CAMPAIGN IN THE PENINSULA. 

“The work is worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ and ‘ Fights for the Flag.’ The great 


pageant of the war passes before our eyes as ina moving panorama. This may not be the history required by 
the student and the politician, but it is exactly the sort of history desired by the million.””-— The Spectator. 


CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. 


By James Hunexer, author of “ Mezzotints in Modern Music” (12mo, $1.50). A biographical 
and critical study. With photogravere portrait. . . . . . » «+ « « + 12mo. $2.00. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By A. T. Quitter-Covucn. This book does for the historical plays what Lamb’s “Tales from Shake- 
. speare” does for the comedies and tragedies . . . . - - + + «+ © we @ 12mo. $1.50. 


OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM. 
By Harriet L. Keerer. Technically accurate, Miss Keeler’s book is designed for popular use in 
the identification of the forest trees of Northeastern America, and in the study of their habits and 
peculiarities. With 180 full-page plates and 170 text drawings . . . . . Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND RELIGION. 
By Grorce SANTAYANA, author of “ The Sense of Beauty.” A volume of critical essays, of great 
value as creative criticism, dealing with the uses of the imagination in the world of thought and 
I 8 6 ay eee Bs 8 ee el & le tee SePe 12mo. $1.50. 


PRACTICAL AGITATION. 
By Joun Jay CHAPMAN, author of “ Emerson and Other Essays,” “Causes and Consequences” 
(each 12mo, $1.25). A brilliant essay on the practicability of political reform, written with the 
. author's characteristic intensity and incisiveness . . . . . . 2 s+ e+ ee i2mo. $1.25. 


THE WAYS OF MAN. 

By Exot Grecory (“ An Idler”), author of “ Worldly Ways and By-Ways” (12mo, $1.50). Mr. 
' Gregory writes entertainingly of various literary and art topics as well as of the social themes which 
, have made him so widely known as a delightful essayist . . . . . - + + + 12mo. $1.50. 


THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
By Witu1aM Arcuaer, author of “ America To-day ” (12mo, $1.25). A comparative study of the 
American stage by a distinguished dramatic critic. His conclusions are full of significance and 
intowest; ‘Tibustenio. 0 ee we wn 0 6 ow eo Ss 12mo. In Press. 


ANGLO-SAXONS AND OTHERS. 


By Attne Gorren. A brilliant consideration of Anglo-Saxon superiority, its causes, the likelihood 
of its permanence, ete., the weakness of the race being analyzed with fearlessness. 12mo. $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York 
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DR. ELLIOTT COUES’ 
WORKS ON WESTERN EXPLORATION 


Realy March 1, Dr. Coues’ Final Work. 


ON THE TRAIL OF A SPANISH PIONEER. 


No. 3 of American Explorers Series. 
The Diary and Itinerary of Francisco Gareés in his Travels through Sonora, Arizona, and California, 1775- 
1776. Now first translated from the original Spanish and carefully edited, with copious Notes, by Dr. Covss. 
18 maps, plates, and facsimiles. Edition limited to 950 numbered copies. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth . $6.00 net. 
Of the high historical value of this Diary of Garcés’s there can be no adverse opinion, and the narrative of 
adventure will have all the charm of novelty. The largest corner of the United States seems to be the least 
generally known of all. To most persons Arizona is a vague name of a place in which there is a great chasm 
called the Grand Cajion of the Colorado, and where some strange Indians live like ants in a hill in places called 


pueblos. 
THE JOURNAL OF MAJOR JACOB FOWLER. 


No. 1 of American Explorers Series. 

Narrating an Adventure from Arkansas throagh the Indian Territory, Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico to the source of 
Rio Grande del Norte, 1821-1822, now first printed from his original manuscript, carefully edited by Dr. Eitiorr Cougs. 
Plate. Edition limited to 950 numbered copies. 8vo,cloth. ......++++ee eee ees $3.00 net, 
An important and hitherto unknown explcration. He was the first white man to travel much of his route, including the 

ascent of the Arkansas as far as Pueblo, and trail through Colorado, Kansas, etc. 

“ What Dr. eee et Sn ey ee OS and enviable position of historian of the early history of Western North 


America. His volumes pap mat epee Spe bh A in the work, and conscientious painstaking research, no less than his knowledge 
of the subject and his ability to handle it.""— The American (Philadelphia). 


“The value of the work [Fowler Journal] is very largely increased by nearly 180 notes by the editor, who is deny A a fitted for the 
work by intimate acquaintance with the subject and previous experience in editing similar books.’’— The Rocky M: 


FORTY YEARS A FUR TRADER ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. 


No. 2 of American Explorers Series. 
The Personal Narrative of Charles Larpenteur, 1833-1872, now first printed from a hitherto unknown manuscript in the 
author’s handwriting, with collations from various private journals, etc., by Dr. ELLIOTT Cougs. 18 maps, plates, and 
portraits. Edition limited to 950 numbered copies. 2vols..8vo . . ... +. +" «+ © © © © we ew $6.00 net. 


“No man has done so much as Dr. Coues to accumulate and popularize knowledge on this subject [the fur trade). His new edition of Lewis 
and Clark illuminated every page of the old one. y Wa b~ DLT, J St 4 - ~peeeleerhnteieeeeaens 
fur mountains and prairies by his three volumes on Pike, supplemented by another on Fowler.""—The Nation 


“A notable and entirely novel contribution to our knowledge of the fur trade of the Upper Missouri, by one who has lived the life and 
worked his way through it from the position of a mere hand to that of one of its heads.""— Pioneer Press. 


EXPEDITIONS OF ZEBULON MONTGOMERY PIKE, 


To the Headwaters of the Mizsissippi River, the Interior Parts of Louisiana, Mexico, and Texas, in the years 1805-6-7. 
Reprinted in full, with copious explanatory notes. By Prof. Ecuiorr Cougs. Edition limited. 3 vois., 8vo $10.00 net. 


PTs 62 cbse e db eieeetneseecvent es eh 2 ee ee 2 8 - «+ 20,00 net, 

“On the the new Pike must prove monumental. It will forever link its author with Pike’s fame. Its map of Mississippi sources, and 
the arduous he) into the farthest fountains, will not let ux wonder that that the Minnesota Park Commissioner styled a lakelet 
feeding Itasca, ee eee, eet eRe ee ee 

“Dr. Coun's new sition of Pike's Expeditions’ nw Dental specimen of preawork, mont efeitable to ete ae Se at Ge 
publisher. eee Se Se ee a = his work as successfully as has the publisher ; the result is a well-digested and most 
readable instead of ill-assorted bundles of information (as in the original edition). No explorer has ever been more fully aided to 


express himself through the ampler knowledges of the generations that come after him than in this case.""— The Dial (244 pages). 


NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE GREATER NORTHWEST. 


The Journals of Alexander Henry (Partner of the Northwest Company), with Explorations and Life with the Fur Traders 
on the Red, Saskatchewan, and Columbia Rivers, 1799-1414, now first published, with which are collated the original 
unpublished manuscripts of David Thompson, Explorer and Geographer of the Northwest Company. The whole carefully 
edited by Dr. Exasorr Cougs. Limited edition, 3 vols., royal 8vo, $10.00 net. Largepaper . .... . $20.00 net, 
Dr. Coues says of this work: ‘‘ No work approaching these journals in the scope, extent, variety, and interest of its con- 

tents has appeared since the publication in 1801 of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s memorable voyages, and the present work will 

undoubtedly take rank with that classic as a veritable mine of accurate information.”’ Send for complete prospectus. 


ai een eeeaag tine of Se eae Sake Go Ones} ho ek Oe p nve Sue band So cat, Gat Eeeied Reet been pub- 
lished in this count it should become a cherished book in the eyes of all those who take more than a passing interest in the early history 
of our country.” —. lew York Herald. 





Catalogues of Rare and Standard Books mailed on application. Libraries Purchased. 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, No. 14 West Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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SCRIBNER’S SPRING BOOKS 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE TOUCHSTONE. 
By Epita Waarron, author of “The Greater Inclination” (5th edition, 12mo, $1.50). A very 
unusual and brilliant short novel, in which a singular situation is worked out with that searching 
accuracy and psychological detail which characterized Mrs. Wharton’s short stories. 12mo. In Press. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
By Biancue Wiis Howarp, author of “ Dionysius the Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest ” (12mo, $1. 50). 
A novel in the author’s later and best manner in which she has treated one of the distinctive questions 
of modern society with great sympathy and insight . . . - + « 12mo, $1.50. 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. A Novel of the Middle West. 


By James A. WickeRSHAM. This story of life in the Middle West a generation ago will be certain to 
attract attention, both as a study of strenuous spiritual life and as a story of human love. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE GRIP OF HONOR. A Romance of the Revolution. 
By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy, author of “ For Love of Country” (12mo, $1.25), and “ For the Free- 
dom of the Sea” (Illus., 12mo, $1.50). An absorbing romance full of dramatic action and picturesque 
ineidents, having for its background the dashing story of “ Paul Jones’s Career.” 12mo. In Press, 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE. 


By Harrison Rosertson, author of “If I Were a Man.” A charming story of the South in which 
the rival efforts of two heroes for the favor of the heroine are ingeniously and interestingly detailed. 


12mo. In Press, 
BOYS AND MEN. A Story of Life at Yale. 
By Ricuarp Horsroox. Against a background of a remarkably true picture, full of atmosphere, 
of ‘lite at Yale, the author has _— into relief the wer of ne under varied college influences, 
two boys develop intomen . . - + + 12mo. $1.50. 


THE BOSS OF TAROOMBA. 
By E. W. Hornune, author of “ Irallie’s Bushranger,” ete. Another romance of life in the bush by 
Mr. Hornung, in which thrilling ee with havea form the ve for an engrossing 
love story. The Ivory Series. . . - + 16mo. 75 cents. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SHORT s TORIES. 
THE MONK AND THE DANCER. 


By Artuur Cosstett Smits. A collection of stories in varied vein and of wide range of scene, 
which are marked in an unusual degree by an extremely personal quality and notable literary art. 


12mo. In Press. 

STORIES OF THE EAST SIDE. 
By Rosert SHACKLETON. Strong, clean stories, in which the author has described with fidelity and 
pathos the life of one of New York’s most picturesque districts . . . . . . 12mo. In Press. 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. 
By Joserntne Dover Dasxam. An animated picture of life in a woman’s college, with a consider- 
able value in showing what the — life of — thousands of American young women 





really is in its varied phases . . . - « « « « 12mo, $1.50. 
TWO FAMOUS NOVELS. 
IN CONNECTION WITH RED ROCK. 
THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM By Tuomas NELson Pace. 
By Frances Hopeson Burnett. 74th Thousand. Illustrated by Clinedinst. 
85th Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 12mo, $1.50. 
“ i is typically an American novel, which, in its subtle, | “ WHEN ene has finished it, he finds in his mind a liv- 
tragic pucemane, lays a tremendous hold upon the ing a. of » breathi » and vital men 
reader’s sympathies. Th con aal Gibioe open aa, ee and women, and that is saying ‘Red ’ is the work 
intensely dramatic climaxes, the low, sweet of a man of genuine artistic power. It isa 
happiness, in such direct contrast, give the book a ~* to our literature because it is real; because it deals with a 
ness and fascination hard to shake off.” — Boston Herald. very dramatic period in American ‘history.””—The Outlook. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company | 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
With Eight Illustrations by Howarp Py e, and Others. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 


The first large impression of 25,000 copies was all ordered in January. 
large impression will be ready before publication, February 17. 

THE BOSTON JOURNAL says: 
“ As a story of adventure, the book is without a rival in its own field, and it is extraordinary 
that when it is read as a whole, not month by month, the sensationalism which seemed to be 


the only thing which could be called a flaw, entirely disappears. As a love story the beauty 
and tenderness, the pathos, the delicacy, are unequalled, and as a narration, the wonderful 








A second 





word-pictures are a joy and delight. 


« Like a panorama the whole beautiful land of Virginia, Virginland indeed in those old 


days, lies before us. 


With willing feet we follow the actors through forest and wood, we float 


down the streams, we breathe in the odors, we see the colors of the flower and leaf, we watch 
the sun set, the moon rise, we feel the cool darkness of the mysterious night.” 


EARLY SPRING BOOKS 


POOR PEOPLE 


A Novel. By I. K. Frmepman. Crown 8vo, $1.50. | 

This story has a special interest for Chicago, since it deals | 
with tenement life there, its experiences, its labor, its hard- | 
ships, its follies, as well as its heroisms and fidelities, its out- 
look on life, and its romance. Mr. Friedman’s story shows 
the conscientious care with which he has observed life in this | 
social level, by no means the lowest, also his kindly sympathy. 


A TEN YEARS’ WAR 
An Account of the Battle with the Slum in New York. 
By Jacos A. Rus, author of “ How the Other Half 
Lives,” ete. With 12 Illustrations from Photographs. 
12mo, $1.50. 
Mr. Riis is an expert in the field of philanthropy which 
relates to the life of the poor in cities. This book is pecu- 





the Boy, and Reform by Humane Touch. 
A DANVIS 


By Row anp E. Rosrnson, author of “ Danvis Folks,” etc. 
Vermonter. This story deals with the settling of Vermont, the struggles between the 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


By his Son, Cartes Francis ADAMS. 16mo, $1.25. 


CHARLES SUMNER 


By Moorrtetp Storey. 16mo, $1.25. 


These two volumes complete the notable Series of Amer- 
jean Statesmen. Each describes well the great career and 
high civic character of its subject, and is a noble contribution 
to the Political History of the United States. Both are 
equipped with very full Indexes. 


THE PRELUDE AND THE PLAY 
A Novel. By Rurus Mann. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The scene of the first part of this story is laid in a largs 


university town. The heroine, a college girl of talent and 


distinction, marries the captain of a victorious eleven. They 
go west to live and are gradually estranged by the pressure of 
business and temporary lack of tactful sympathy. All this 
is very well told, also the way in which they are reunited. It 
is a very bright novel, and is likely to excite no little discussion. 


PIONEER 


16mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Ro! oyal 
Green Mountain Boys and the ‘“* Yorkers,” and the beginning of the Revolution. The “* pioneer”’ is Josiah Hill, who later 


figures as ‘“ Granther Hill.”’ 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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BOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA 








A WOMAN’S PART IN A REVOLUTION 


By Mrs. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 12mo, $1.00. 

“Tt will be recalled that in the troubles at Johannesburg (December, 1896) an American citizen, prominent 
at home and abroad, John Hays Hammond, was implicated and imprisoned. His wife proved a faithful friend 
and stood by him through it, and now gives her experience. It is a concise, clear review of the situation, sharp 
and pointed in its criticism, and withal lenient and lacking in the bitterness that would be expected. It is an 
interesting story, told with great vivacity and directness.”— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


SWALLOW -—A Tale of the Great Trek 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 12 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
This is a story of life in South Africa, the period being that of the great “Trek,” or migration of the Boers 
from British territory into a vast unknown land peopled by savages and swarming with wild beasts. 
“A veritable work of art. The story itself is . . . full of incident, yet without a single forced situation; 
finally it gives us a most valuable insight into the character of the Boer, the history of the Transvaal, and the 
causes of Boer hatred and distrust of the Uitlander.”—The Bookman (New York). 


JESS 


A Novel. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 12mo, 75 cents. 
« Jess” gives in the form of a romance a characteristic picture of the events of the English-Boer war of the 
winter of 1880 and 1881. The author is naturally partisan, and the position and sentiments of the English 
colonists or “ Uitlanders ” are strongly portrayed. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


AUTHO RS Who have a manuscript to submit | 

for publication may find it to their | A. WESSELS COMPANY 
advantage to consult us before offering their work else- | 
where. While we are not the largest publishers in the | 
country, our facilities for the manufacture and sale of 
books are as good as the best. Authors are not asked 
or expected to bear any part of the cost of publication, 
advertising, or handling of the books. 

In a general way we are in the market for any good 
literature that is interesting, wholesome, or profitable 
reading. We cannot publish to advantage collections 
of short stories, poems, or highly sensational literature. 
Each manuscript will be read with care, and such as are 
found unavailable will be promptly returned. 











| LONDON SOUVENIRS 

By C. W. Hecketnorn. 

In “ London Souvenirs” Mr. Heckethorn has 
| | given us one of the most charming books of the sea- 
| son. It is rich in anecdotal and historic interest, and 
| | will be treasured by all who open its covers as well 
| for its literary style as for the value of its contents. 
| 360 pages, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, price $2.00. 

} 

| 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


By Sir Richarp TEMPLE. 
* hs 923 Arch Street, | It is safe to say that the present book will ex- 
_ The Penn Publishing Co., “PHILADELPHIA. | | cite more than usual interest, especially in the light 





of present events. It cannot fail to hold the atten- 
BRUSH AND PENCIL : tion of every one who is at all interested in En- 
An Illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. giand’s government. 


200 pages, 12mo, cloth and gold, price $1.25. 
BRUSH AND PENCIL for the coming year will continue to devote 
its pages to distinctively AMERICAN ART interests. It is the authori- HISTORICAL GUIDE-BOOKS 


tative publication in this country, and stands for the best elementin | 


By Grant ALLEN. 
Art and Handicraft. Especial attention will be given in 1900 to the y , 
department of practical and personal craftship, book-binding, furniture- ‘* Absolutely indispensable.””— The Guide (London). 
making, etc., and the reviews of American exhibitions will be carefully | | PARIS, VENICE, ) One vol h 
reported and illustrated by the best critics. BELGIUM, FLORENCE, j e volume each. 


Four volumes now ready in the series, which will 


and reproductions of illustrations, and the plates in color and photo- | . Ae 
ore will t on ' nig: eventually include all the principal European cities. 


| 
The appearance of the Magazine will be improved in the character | 
gravure will be a feature of the year. 

| 











Subscription price. . . . . - $2.50 per Year. Pocket size, 250 pages, cloth and gold, $1.25 net. 
Single Number . . . 2. sss ee + 25 Cents. Send for 2 Sha ide arena 
Send for Sample Copy. descriptive catalogue. 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., 1135 BROADWAY, NEW: YORK 


215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Are You Going to the Paris Exposition? 


HERE ARE THE STANDARD HELPS THAT 
WILL SAVE YOU TIME, TROUBLE, AND MONEY. 


_LEE’S GUIDE TO PARIS, | LEE’S AMERICAN TOURIST’S 


And Every Day French Conversation. _ MAP OF PARIS. 
RA Maory, A.B., LL.M., of the University of Paris. | Exposition Edition, entirely » accurate, and 
Fully describes Paris and itesplendor. its Boulevards, Parks, E complete with full alphabetical Tit a all boulevards, 
& 
| 





Monuments, Brid ete., with Information and Official places, squares, churches, theatres, bridges, and 
= in Colors of ion of 1900. Also half-tones of lie” buildings. Also all omnibus, tramway, and river 
famous monuments, and 23 district maps. All about — pone lines. Perfect pronunciation of all names and places 


transportation, passports, custom houses, French mone 

hotels, shopping, ete. F mee! to save m from start to fini 

while enj enjoying the | the best Paris ove, — 1-2 fuli 
Flexible cloth, and 


by a new and easy method. By a most ingenious system any 
peiet on the map may be located in 10 seconds. Separate 
map of suburban Paris. Folded and solidly fixed in a hand- 





gilt, $1 red edges, 50 cts. | some case. 12mo size, fine resisting paper, 50 cts. 
LAIRD & LEE’S VEST ~-POCKET LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET 
SRR SUERED ane PRD Saga PRACTICAL SPANISH INSTRUCTOR. 


LITTRE- WEBSTER DICTIONARY. 


By F. M. pe Rivas. It contains about 250 pages of in- 
By Max Maury, A.B., LL.M. 60,000 words, idioms, and Sree in the practical a oe | and use of os 

meanings i languages. ish gram- systematically, compactly, 

mer poy verbs, Bh. pn ond oe | Seca within the w erstanding of every person, without those 

vocabulary of pooper on ct call Ae bode ’ p pony: Seas rules of — — make — oety 

. ae oe any language ous. Also over phrases n 
ures, — moneys, 7 Scales oF eo — Cen- ead a on such necessary subjects as cating, 
tigrade ermometers. cloth, edges, wo exes, 


eather, health, etc. Silk cloth, 25 cts 
25 cts. Full leather, full gilt, 50 cts. Pall Tp oy full gilt, $0 cts. 








Who Ought to Win in—Oom Paul or Queen Victoria ? 


By T. P. O'Connor. A complete, tforward history of the British-Boer straggle from the settlement of Cape 
Colony to the present day. Beautifully illustrated with peri of Dutch and English commanders, also views of battle 
scenes, and Map in four colors of South Africa. Cloth, 75 cts 


The 20th Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica. #2 sre 


* fountain of accu- 
rate information. Facts and <n —_ all the realms of human knowledge. History, mythology, literature, biology, 
physics, ew phy, ete. A treasure for the desk of the student, — SGaeaan, mechanic, business and 
professional man Sit cloth, 50 cts. Russia leather, full gilt, thumb indexed, $1.00 


Lee’s Vest- Pocket Ouestion Settler. Quick and accurate answers to all arguments 


that are liable to come up in everyday con- 
versation. When at a loss for a fact or a date, a book of reference is ~~ wopmene This one is convenient, compact, and 
Hie Silk cloth, 25 cts. Morocco, full gilt, thumb indexed, 50 cts. 


h Stakes. Lawrence L. Lynou, author of “Shadowed by Three,” ‘* The Lost Witness,’’ ete. 
Hig Pie the author’s latest story, more than sustains the high expectations which the previous 
ve fulfilled. > age throughout. Cloth, 75 cts. Paper, special lithographed cover in five colors, 25 cts. 


The Ca ger The latest novel by Orre Reap and Frank Prxtey. Charmingly illustrated 
he. Cth rpetba * from life. Received a popular ovation in cloth binding. 20,000 copies sold in four 
mon t $s 


— Epiri1on (50,000 copies) just out. Special lithographed cover in five colors, 25 cts. 


n extraordinary tale of modern upheaval. By Frep. T. Jang, the celebrated 
The Violet ee English —— —y Authorized edition, Eight cnquisite half-tones from dhetdbee 
by the author. The sensation of the spring season. Cloth, unique cover, $1.00. 


LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET 


Standard English-Spanish Spanish-English Dictionary. 


By Don F. M. ps Rrvas, au au owed of * * Lee’s Spanish Instructor.” A new book; a timely book; a perfect book 
and Statistics of all Spanish-speaking countries. Full English and Spanish pronunciation is given, a feat never before 
attempted in this country or yom Cloth, double indexed, 25 cts; Fall leather, full gilt, double indexed, 50 cts. 


A Lord’ s Courtship By Lee Meriwetner. A most entertaining story of adventures of an 


* American family abroad and of the plots and failures of Stuns hunters. 
Humoristic, lively, and true to life. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, special cover in colors, 25 cts 


By Dr. N. T. Otavan, author of An Unconscious Crime” and other f 
A Woman of Nerve. nicics: “this tale the latest effort of this talented writer Keeps all the 


ises of its title, and is replete with exciting incidents and powerful character drawings. Appropriately illustrated. 
re. special lithographed cover in five colors, 25 cts. Like ‘* An Unconscious Crime,”’ it is sure to run up to over 
100,000 copies. 





Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


LAIRD & LEE, 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Wéith Frontispiece. Crown 8v0. Price, $1.50. 


PARSON KELLY 


By A. E. W. MASON, author of “The Courtship of Maurice Buckler,” ete.; 
and ANDREW LANG, author of “ A Monk of Fife,”’ ete. 
SPEAKER.—« This is certainly a book to be read.” 
SPECTATOR.—« A book of more than common merit.” 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK.—« An excellent full-blooded romance. The quality of the story is its fine 
dramatic development, which keeps it so coherent a whole. It proceeds with the true dramatic sureness to 
an inevitable, admirable climax; and the series of thrilling scenes at Lady Oxford’s house in Queen’s Square 
are among the most truly dramatic in romance.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.--« The scene in Lady Oxford’s drawing-room, where most of the characters in the 
story are got together, and the newsboys in the street outside are shouting out the discovery of a Popish plot, 
is a most admirable piece of comedy, with tragedy as a background. We never wish to read anything better 
of its kind. It is a veritable triumph of stage management, and of the art which conceals art. Distinctly 
the book is a suecess. To speak of ‘ Parson Kelly’ as though it were an effort of mere craftsmanship is to 
do it an injustice. It is very real artistry. One’s interest is held all through.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—« A brilliant novel. . . . The enjoyment of the book is so keen that it entirely 
absorbs one. . . . The Lady Oxford here presented is a brilliant, worthless ‘strange woman,’ who must 
henceforth take rank in fiction as a distinct, vivid character; and that the elaborate intricacy of cross purposes 
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“WHEN WE DEAD AWAKE.” 


The publication of Dr. Ibsen’s latest drama 
comes a year later than his long-established 
custom had led us to expect. Since the appear- 
ance of “ An Enemy of the People” in 1882, 
every second year brought its new play until 
1898, when it was learned that no work was 
then forthcoming. Coupled with this announce 
ment was a report to the effect that the vener 
able dramatist had in view the writing of a 
volume of memoirs, but it seems that this pro 
ject, if ever definitely entertained, was aban 
doned in favor of another play, which duly came 
from the press late last December, and has re 
cently reached us. It is in three acts, bears the 
suggestive title, “Naar Vi Déde Vaagner, 
and is further described as “‘a dramatic epi 
logue.” We are given to understand that this 
description means that the author ‘has defi- 
nitely closed the series of problem-plays, or 
studies in social pathology, which was begun 
in 1878 with “The Pillars of Society,” and 
which is made an even dozen by the work now 
under discussion. One in search of fanciful 
analogies might find in that first title some 
suggestion of an intellectual Samson deter- 





- mined to pull down the temple of modern so- 


ciety, and in the last some suggestion of the 
nobler social structure that may be expected to 
spring from the ruins of the old order. 

This is, of course, the merest fancy and 
nothing more, but it is the prerogative of Dr. 
Ibsen’s work to suggest ideas that lie far afield 
from its direct message, and it is impossible to 
remain literal-minded in the presence of the ex- 
traordinary series of compositions now brought 
to an end. Their significance is none the less 
real because it is elusive, and their larger im- 
plications must determine our judgment quite 
as much as the nicety of their dramaturgical 
craftsmanship. ‘“ When We Dead Awake ” 
is a title which in itself awakens many echoes 
from the author’s earlier writings. It proclaims 
anew his whole insistent. gospel of the need of 
spiritual regeneration for an age sunk in sloth 
fulness — the gospel of Brand’s 


* Forth! out of this stifling pit! 
Vault-like is the air of it ! 
Not a flag may float unfurl’d 
In this dead and windless world ’’— 
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it sounds once more that note of high idealism 
which is never altogether missing from his 
work, and which is the real secret of the appeal 
which he has so powerfully made to all who 
have ever dreamed of the realization of utopias 
and the permanent betterment of the social 
order. 

But, whatever aspirations may breathe 
through his symbolism, Dr. Ibsen never forgets 
that he is a dramatic artist writing for the stage, 
and that his first concern is the concrete pre- 
sentation of such men and women as we may 
at any time meet with in actual life. The new 
play opens in the most matter-of-fact way at a 
summer resort on the Norwegian coast. Pro- 
fessor Rubek and his wife Maja are seated 
outside the hotel. They have just finished 
breakfast and are reading the newspapers. 
Rubek is a sculptor of European reputation, 
who has returned to his native land after a 
lengthy sojourn abroad. Both are restless, and 
it soon transpires that neither of them has found 
satisfaction during the years of their married 
life. It is a case of the deeper sort of incom- 
patibility. An artist and a frivolous woman 
are joined together, and neither of them can 
give the other what is most wanted. To him 
has been denied inspiration for his work, to her 
the joyous round of gaiety which she craves. 
For years they have pretended a satisfaction 
they did not feel, but the breaking-point has 
nearly been reached. 

Maja. Tell me. 
You find contentment nowhere, either at home or abroad. 
Of late you have come to shun human society. 

Rubek. No, really? Have you noticed that? 

Maja. No one who knows you could help noticing it. And 
it seems to me, it has grown so serious that you have lost all 
pleasure in work. 

Rubek. Have I done that ? 

Maja. Just think, you, who formerly could work so un- 
weariedly — early and late! 

Rubek. Yes, formerly, yes —— 

Maja. But from the time when your great masterpiece 
was once off your hands —— 

Rubek. **The Day of Resurrection ‘’—— 

Maja. —— the one that has gone all over the world, that 
has made you so famous —— 

Rubek. Perhaps that is the misfortune, Maja. 

Maja. Why so? 

Rubek. When I had created that masterpiece of mine 
(making a passionate gesture}, for ** The Day of Resurrec- 
tion ’’ is a masterpiece, Or it was at feet. No, it is still. It 
shall, shall, shall remain a masterpiece 
. Maja. Yes, Rubek, that is —— which all the world 

nows. 

Rubek, All the world knows nothing! Understands 
nothing ! 

Maja. At any rate they imagine something. 

Rubek. Something which isn’t there, yes. Something 
which was never in my thought. They fall into an ecstasy 
over that.—— It isn’t worth the while to wear yourself out 
for the mob and the crowd — and for “all the world.” 


You have begun to go restlessly about. 1 


Maja. Does it seem to you better, or even worthy of your- 
self to do nothing but a portrait bust now and then ? 
— They are not strictly portrait busts that I make, 

ja. 

Maja. Yes they are, God knows, during the last two or 
three years, since your great group was completed and out of 
the house. 

Rubek. Yet they are not merely portrait busts, I tell you. 

Maja. What do you mean by that ? 

Rubek. There is something suspicious, something con- 
cealed, both inside and outside the busts — something secret, 
that men cannot see. 

Maja. Indeed! 

Rubek. But I can see it. And I get my quiet amusement 
out of it. Apparently there is the * ikeness,” as 
they call it, which people stand and gaze at with wonder [in 
a lower tone| — but deep within are traced the respectable, 
even honorable lineaments of the horse, or sometimes donkey 
snouts, and close-eared low-browed dog-skulls, and masked 
swine’s heads, and the counterfeit presentment of brutal ox- 
faces 


Maja. All the domestic animals, in fact. 

Rubek. Just the domestic animals, Maja. Ail the animals 
that man has transformed in his own image, and that have 
transformed man by way of compensation. And these tricky 
works of art are what well-to-do people come and order of 
me. And pay for in good faith, and with high praises. 
Almost with their weight in gold, as men say. 

Maja { filling his glass}. Fie, Rubek! Drink and be con- 
tent. 


Rubek. Iam content, Maja. Really content. Ina way, 
that is. [Pause.] For there is a certain happiness in feeling 
free and undisturbed on all sides. To have everything that 
one can think of desiring. Externally, | mean. Don’t you 
feel as I do about it, Maja? 

Maja. Oh, yes, that is all very well, too. But can you 
remember what you promised me the day when we agreed — 
about that difficult —— 

Rubek. Agreed that we should marry. It was a little hard 
for you, Maja. 

Maja. And that I should journey abroad with you, and 
live there for good — and be happy. Can you remember what 
you promised me then ? 

Rubek. No, really i can’t. What was it I promised you ? 

Maja. You said you would take me ap on a high moun- 
tain and show me all the glory of the world. 

Rubek. Did I make you that promise too ? 

Maja. Metoo? Whom besides? 

Rubek. No, no, I mean merely, did I promise to show 
you——? 

Maja. All the glory of the world. Yes, you said that. 
And all the glory should be mine and yours, you said. 

Rubek. It was a sort of phrase that I was in the habit of 
using in those days. 


Soon after this conversation, the two remain- 
ing characters of the play come upon the scene. 
One is a landed proprietor named Ulfhejm, 
the other is Irene, a pale, mysterious woman 
who turns out to be an old friend of Rubek — 
no other, in fact, than the woman who had 
been his model for “ The Day of Resurrection,” 
and thus the inspiration of his best artistic 
effort. She is attended by a deaconess, a 
shadowy, silent figure, who speaks only three 
words at the very close of the drama. Ulf- 
hejm, who is an enthusiastic sportsman, is 
coarse of speech and unconventional in man- 
ner. Maja is attracted to him by his abundant 





animal spirits, and they plan a hunting expe- 
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dition. When they have gone off together, 
Rubek is left with Irene, and memories of 
the past come surging upon him. In the 
intimacy of their earlier relations, he had 
viewed her with the artist’s eye only ; she, on 
the other hand, had loved him with all the 
strength of her passionate nature. To him she 
had been an episode ; to her he had been every- 
thing that makes life desirable. When they 
had parted she had become like “« The Woman 
with the Dead Soul” of Mr. Stephen Phillips's 
poem. She had existed, but the vital spark 
had been extinguished within her breast. He, 
learning too late how great was his need of her 
inspiration, had made a prosaic marriage, and 
had discovered that the creative impulse had 
fled beyond his control. The situation is some- 
thing like that of «« Master Builder Solness,” 
when the appearance of Hilda reawakens in the 
artist the old aspirations and the old ideal 
visions. Irene reproaches the sculptor with 
having seen in her only the beautiful figure, 
not the loving woman’s soul. 


Rubek. I was an artist, Irene. 

Irene. Just that, just that. 

Rubek. An artist first of all. And I was ill and would 
create the great work of my life. It should be called ** The 
Day of Resurrection.”’ It should be produced in the likeness 
of a young woman, waking from the sleep of death. 

Irene. Our child, yes. 

Rubek. She should be the noblest, purest, most ideal 
woman of earth, she who awoke. And then I found you. I 
could use you with complete satisfaction. And you submitted 
so willingly, so gladly. Left people and home, and followed 
me. 

Irene. It was my resurrection from childhood when I fol- 
lowed you. 

Rubek. That was just why I could use you. You and none 
other. You became for me a sacrosanct creature, whom I 
might touch only in the worship of my thoughts. I was still 
young then, Irene. And I was possessed by the superstition 
that should I touch you, desire you in reality, it would be a 
desecration, and put beyond my power the work that I sought 
todo. And I yet believe there is truth in that. 

Irene. First the work of art — then the human child. 

Rubek. Judge of it as you will. But I was completely 
controlled by my task at that time, and it made me jubilantly 
happy. 

Irene. And your task turned the corner for you, Arnold. 

Rubek. With thanks and blessings for you, it turned the 
corner for me. I sought to create the pure woman just as it 
seemed to me she must awake on the day of resurrection. 
Not surprised at anything new and unknown and undreamed 
of, but filled with sacred joy at finding herself unchanged — 
she, the woman of earth —in the higher, freer, more joyous 
lands — after the long and dreamless sleep of death. So did 
I create her — in your image I created her, Irene. 

Irene. And so you were through with me. 

Rubek. Irene! 

Irene. Needed me no longer. 

Rubek. Can you say that? 

Irene. Began to look about for other ideals. 

Rubek. But found none, none after you. 

Irene. No other models, Arnold ? 

Rubek. You were no model for me, You were the task 
set for my creative powers. 

Irene. What have you done since? In marble, I mean. 
Since the day I left you? 





Rubek. I have done nothing since that day. Merely trifled 
and modelled. 

Irene. And the woman with whom you are now living? 

Rubek. Do not speak of her now. A pang strikes through 
my breast. 

Irene. Where do you think of journeying with her? 

Rubek. Oh, some trip or other up the north coast. 

Irene. Journey rather high up among the mountains, As 
high as you can climb. Higher, higher, ever higher, Arnold. 

Rubek. Will you up yonder? 

Irene. Have you courage to meet me once more ? 

Rubek. If we could —ah, if we could! 

Irene. Why can we not do what we will? Come, Arnold, 


come up to me, 

“ Why can we not do what we will?” The 
whole of Ibsen is in that passionate question. 
Why does deed fall so far short of impulse? 
Why do we cripple our lives by making them 
so much less than our ideals? Noticeable also 
in this scene is the recurrence of the typical 
motive of “ Solness,” for as Hilda comes to the 
master builder, and recalls the past in such 
fashion as to rekindle his artistic energies, so 
Irene comes to the sculptor at a similar period 
of slackened will, and bids him once more be 
greatly daring. 

The two extracts thus far made are taken 
from the first act of the play. In the second 
act, Rubek and his wife, in sorrow rather than 
in passion, say some of the things they have 
long felt, and put into bare and almost brutal 
speech their attitude toward one another. After 
this discussion, Maja leaves the scene, meets 
Irene, and sends her to Rubek. 

Irene. She, the other woman, said that you were waiting 
f \ 

"Rubck. I have been waiting for you year after year, with- 
out understanding it myself. 

Irene. I could not come to you, Arnold. I lay far yonder, 
sleeping a long, deep, dreamful sleep. 

Rubek. But now you are awake, Irene. 

Irene. Yet deep and heavy sleep is still upon my eyes. 

Rubek. It will dawn and grow bright for us both now, you 
shall see. 

Trene. I can never believe that. 

Rubek. I believe it! I knowit! For now I have found 
you again. 

Irene. Arisen. 

Rubek. Transfigured ! 

Irene. Only arisen, Arnold, not transfigured. 

A long reminiscent scene between the two now 
follows, leading at last to this poetical and 
impressive climax. 

Irene Look, Arnold, Now the sun is sinking behind the 
peaks. Just see how red the slanting rays shine upon all the 
hilltops yonder. 

Rubek. It is long since I have seen a sunset on the moun- 
tains. 

‘hos, And a sunrise? 

Rubek. I think I have never seen a sunrise. 

Irene. I saw a wonderfully beautiful sunrise once. 

Rubek. Did you? Where was it? 

Irene. High, high up on a dizzy mountain top. You enticed 
me thither, and promised that I should behold all the glory of 
the world, if I would only —— 

Rubek. If you would only?-—— Well? 

Irene. I did as you told me. Followed you up to the 
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heights. And there I fell on my knees, — and besought you 
—and worshipped you. Then I saw the sunrise. 

The close of this act brings an appointment 
between the two to spend the warm bright 
summer night upon the heights. At the same 
time it must be remembered that Maja and 
Ulfhejm have planned a hunting expedition 
for that night also. 

Irene. Until to-night. On the upland. 

Rubek. And you will come, Irene? 

Irene. I will truly come. Wait for me here. 

Rubek, A summer night on the upland. With you, with 
you. Oh, Irene, it might have been a lifetime. And we have 
wasted it, we two. 

Irene. We first come to see the irretrievable when —— 

Rubek. When? 

Irene. When we dead awake. 

Rubek. What is it we come to see? 

Irene. We see that we have never lived. 


With the last act comes the inevitable tragic 
ending. The scene is laid high up among the 
mountains, with precipices on the one hand, 
and snowclad peaks on the other. The time is 
just before sunrise. Maja and Ulfhejm first 
appear, and after a long dialogue, come upon 
Irene and Rubek. A storm is brewing, and 
the note of warning is sounded by Ulfhejm. 

Ulfhejm. Don’t you see that the tempest is over our head. 
Don't you hear the gusts of wind. 

Rubek. It sounds like the overture to the day of resur- 
rection. 

Ulfhejm. It is the storm-wind from the peaks, man! Just 
see how the clouds roll and descend. Soon they will close 
about us like a winding-sheet. 

Irene. Well do I know that shroud. 

Maja. Let us try to get down. 

Ulfhejm. Ican help but one. Stop in that hut until the 
tempest is stilled. I will send people up to rescue both of you. 

Trene. Rescueus! No, no! 

Ulfhejm. To take you by force, if need be. It is a ques- 
tion of life and death. Now you know thetruth. [To Maja} 
Come on, and trust to your comrade’s 

Maja. Oh, how I shall rejoice and sing if I get down with 
a whole skin. 

Ulfhejm. Just wait in that huntsman’s hut until they come 

for you with ropes. 
Rubek and Irene are now left alone. The 
woman is in an ecstasy of terror at the thought 
of returning to the hopeless conditions of every- 
day life. She displays a dagger, and declares 
that she will not suffer herself to be rescued. 
She also confesses that she had meant the 
dagger for Rubek himself, that he might atone 
for all that she had suffered from his indiffer- 
ence and desertion. 

Rubek. Why did you not strike? 

Trene. Because the frightful thought came to me that you 
were already dead, long since. 

Rubek. Dead? 

Irene. Dead, you as well as I. We sat there together, we 
two clammy corpses, and played together. 

Rubek. 1 do not call it death. But you cannot understand 
as Where is now the burning desire with which you 
once fought, when I stood before you as the uprisen woman ? 

Rubek. Our love is surely not dead, Irene. 





Irene. The love which is the life of earth, the beautiful, 
wonderful life of earth, the mystery-haunted life of earth — 
that is dead in us both. 

Rubek. Don’t you know that just that love is seething and 
burning in me as fiercely as ever before. 

Irene. Andl. Have you forgotten what I now am? 

Rubek. Be who and what you will. For me you are the 
woman I dream that I behold in you. 


Rubek. Weare free. There is yet time for us to live our 
life, Irene. 

Irene. The desire of life died within me, Arnold. Then I 
arose, and spied you out, and found you. And now I see that 
both you and life are lying dead, as I lay. 

Rubek. How are your thoughts astray! ‘The stir and the 
ferment of life are in us and about us as before. 

Irene. The young uprisen woman sees the whole of life 
upon its couch of death. 

Rubek. Then let us two dead live life once to the dregs, 
ere we go down again into our graves. 

Irene. Arnold! 

Rubek. But not here in the twilight. Not here, where the 
wet, hideous shroud flaps about us. 

Irene. No, no. Up into the light and all the glittering 
glory! Up to the peaks of divination ! 

Rubek. Up there we will celebrate our bridal festival, 
Irene, my beloved. 

Irene. The sun will see us gladly, Arnold. 

Rubek. All the powers of light will see us gladly. And 
all the powers of darkness. [Taking her hand] Will you 
follow me then, my gracious bride? 

Irene. Willingly and gladly wil! I follow my lord and 
master. 

Rubek. We must first make our way through the mists, 
Irene, and then —— 

Irene. Yes, through all the mists, and so straight up to the 

towering peak, that gleams in the sunrise. 
As the two pass upward hand in hand, the 
tempest increases in violence. The silent 
attendant of Irene appears and looks about for 
her mistress. The jubilant voice of Maja is 
heard from far below. Then, with a roar like 
thunder, an avalanche sweeps down the moun- 
tain side, and buries the devoted two in its 
depths. 

Such is the scene which, like the similar 
scene in “ Brand,” leaves us awe-stricken at 
the close of the drama. We leave to others 
the task of reading a lesson into this tragic 
presentment of two human souls thus brought 
to the crisis of their lives. Journalism — and 
by journalism we mean the sort of writing 
which, whether found in newspapers or in 
books, invariably balks at every form of ideal- 
ism, and always, of the possible motives for any 
course of action, assumes the basest or the least 
worthy to offer the most rational explanation — 
journalism, we say, will scoff at this story, just 
as it scoffed at “ L’Abbesse de Jouarre” and 
« Die Versunkene Glocke,” with both of which 
works this drama has suggestive affinities. But 
we pity the reader who can contemplate the 
situation here created by the genius of Dr. 
Ibsen, and find only prosaic emotions to feel, 


only prosaic things to say. An awful pity and 
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an awful sense of omnipotent fate seem the 
fitting subjective accompaniment of the tragedy 
here worked out with unerring objective mas- 
tery. In the presence of such creative power, 
of such a certain grasp upon the very core of 
passion, such an envisagement of the problem 
of life when stripped of all adventitious trap- 
pings, all criticism seems futile, and all com- 
ment superfluous. For this occasion, at any 
rate, we will remain content with the outline 
of the story that has been given, and with the 
illustrative extracts that have been translated. 
We understand that an English version of the 
drama, made by Mr. William Archer, will soon 
be offered to the public. 


Wituram Morton Payne. 








COMMUNICATION. 


JANE AUSTEN AND THACKERAY. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dra.) 

Your recent notice of Mr. Pollock’s little book on 
Jane Austen recalls a story I happened to see ina New 
York journal last summer. “Mrs. Ritchie,” it was 
remarked, “has presented somewhere a picture of the 
personality of Jane Austen. Miss Austen visited the 
Thackerays and took tea with them. Her hosts waited 
in vain for the brilliant conversation, or even intelligent 
remarks that they expected. Thackeray, before the 
evening was half over, made his escape to the club.” 
The writer is wisely vague as to where Mrs. Ritchie 
relates this precious story, for it is impossible that she 
could have originated anything soabsurd. Born in India, 
Thackeray, according to his own statement in “The 
Four Georges,” “ first saw England when she was mourn- 
ing for the young Princess Charlotte,” who died No- 
vember 6, 1817. As Jane Austen had died the 18th of 
the previous July, it is obvious that the alleged meeting 
could not have taken place. But let us suppose that 
Thackeray’s memory was at fauit, that he reached En- 
gland somewhat earlier, and that the two novelists met: 
what then? On the day of Jane Austen’s death, Thack- 
eray had reached the ripe age of six; and it is safe to 
assume that the boredom was on the part of Jane Austen, 
and that Thackeray retired, not to the club, but to the 


nursery. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, Feb. 5, 1900. 








RUSKIN. 


Since earth was beauty first to human eyes, 
And truth grew wonderful in man’s desire, 

No other soul has felt such longing rise, 
Such passion for them, as a living fire 

Of noblest aspiration making sweet 

The pathway of the dust for aching feet. 

Out of this earth his spirit-blooms unfold, 

As some pure lily from the age-black mould. 


Lewis WorRTHINGTON SMITH. 





The Arto Books. 





DEMOCRACY OUT OF JOINT.* 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford owes such public 
reputation as he enjoys mainly to the numerous 
contributions that he has made, in the last 
thirty years or so, to certain leading journals 
of the country, in which he has freely criticised 
the course of our governments and confidently 
offered a specific remedy for the evils that have 
furnished the subjects of his criticism. He 
now comes before the public with .an elaborate 
work, which comprises two volumes of more 
than eleven hundred pages, devoted to a much 
fuller and abler presentation of his well-known 
views. The range of his argument is very wide, 
and it is impossible in these columns to do more 
than to state his leading ideas. First, however, 
we must seize the author’s point of view. 

Perhaps occasional readers, or even regular 
readers, of his newspaper lucubrations have 
formed the opinion that Mr. Bradford despairs 
of popular government. Not at all; he is 
rather a thorough believer in democracy. On 
this point he takes pains not to be misunder- 
stood. He begins with the well-known yet 
almost astounding fact that “ within little more 
than a century a force has made its appearance 
in the world which was never before known, 
and which, having already changed the whole 
face of society, points to still greater changes 
in the future ”; the allusion being “ not to a phys- 
ical but to a moral cause ; that is, the carrying on 
of government, if only in theory, in accordance 
with the expressed wish of the great mass of the 
people.” His first chapter is devoted to histor- 
ical illustrations of this proposition. He ex- 
amines and thrusts aside “some criticisms of 
democracy ”’ that have been made by such well- 
known writers as President Woolsey, Francis 
Parkman, and Sir Henry Sumner Maine, and 
asserts a confident faith in popular government. 
He insists that history furnishes no good reason 
for discarding it, but the contrary. If popular 
governments have made mistakes and fallen 
into excesses, so have all other governments 
since society began — mistakes and excesses 
both greater and more numerous. At the same 
time, popular governments have been the source 
and cause of reforms and benefits of the most 
extended and beneficent character. The facts 
of history that he marshalls to support these 


* Tae Lesson oF PoputarR GOVERNMENT. By Gamaliel 
Bradford. In two volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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propositions, and particularly the last one, are 
extremely effective. Think of it! when Black- 
stone wrote his “ Commentaries ” in 1760-70 
there were a hundred and sixty capital crimes 
under the English law; up to 1838, poor debtors 
were immured in the miserable prisons of the 
time ; down to 1833, Parliament had done noth- 
ing whatever for popular education in England 
and Wales, and then began with the pittance 
of £20,000 a year; while as late as 1815 the 
tax on a copy of a newspaper was fourpence. 
The extraordinary changes that have been 
made in these matters, and many more, are 
the work of democracy. “Much space has 
been given to the experience of Great Britain, 
because it is there that the best results of pop- 
ular government have been worked out.” The 
other countries that have been deeply touched 
by the democratic spirit are passed in review, 
with an outcome that, on the whole, is encour- 
aging. If the United States hus not made as 
much progress in matters of government as 
some other countries — which must be admitted 
—*‘one reason is that we began at a point so 
relatively high that a proportionate improve- 
ment was not to be expected, especially when 
it was encumbered during the first half cen- 
tury with the conflict with slavery, and since 
then with the tide of promiscuous foreign em- 
igration.” 

Before passing on, we may remark upon the 
almost universal tendency to exaggerate the 
weaknesses and excesses of democracy as com- 
pared with those of aristocracy or monarchy. 
The fact is a distinctly interesting one, and its 
psychology well worth investigation. Somehow 
it is far worse for the people to kill than it is 
for the prince or the lord ; also far worse to 
kill a prince or lord than it is to kill the peo- 
ple. And yet Mr. Froude assures us, in a pow- 
erful paragraph of his “Cesar,” that the 
popular party, as compared with the aristo- 
cratic party, has always been the party of mod- 
eration and mercy. 

** Patricians and plebians, aristocrats and democrats, 
have alike stained their hands with blood in the work- 
ing out of the problem of politics. But impartial his- 
tory also declares that the crimes of the popular party 
have in all ages been the lighter in degree, while in 
themselves they have more to excuse them; and if the 
violent acts of revolutionists have been held up more 
conspicuously for condemnation, it has been only be- 
cause the fate of noblemen and gentlemen has been 
more impressive to the imagination than the fate of the 
peasant or the artisan. But the endurance of the ine- 
qualities of life by the poor is the marvel of human 
society. When the people complain, said Mirabeau, the 
people are always right. The popular cause has been 








the cause of the laborer struggling for a right to live 
and breathe and think asa man. Aristocracies fight 
for wealth xnd power — wealth which they waste upon 
luxury, and power which they abuse for their own 
interests. Yet the cruelties of Marius were as far ex- 
ceeded by the cruelties of Sylla as the insurrection of 
the beggars of Holland was exceeded by the bloody 
tribunal of the Duke of Alva; or as ‘ the horrors of the 
French Revolution’ were exceeded by the massacre of 
the Huguenots two hundred years before, for which the 
Revolution was the expiatory atonement.” 

But while a firm believer in democracy, Mr. 
Bradford contends that in the United States, 
and in some other countries where popular 
government is found, democracy is out of joint. 
Popular government is not producing its legit- 
imate fruits. Incompetence, extravagance, and 
corruption abound and grow apace. He passes 
in review our National, State, and municipal 
governments, as they bear upon this point. 
The suppression of the Southern rebellion and 
the maintenance of the Union, together with 
“‘ the crowning glory,” the restoration of peace, 
and the speedy reéstablishment of fraternal 
relations between the sections, shows what the 
American democracy is capable of doing when 
it has a fair chance. 

“ A firm conviction is justified that the spirit which 
did these things is just as available to-day for the vic- 
tories of peace as it then was for those of war; that it 
can be made use of for reforms which would immedi- 
ately insure the purity and efficiency of government in 
the Nation, the States, and the cities. Why it is not, 
and how it may be so made, it is the object of this book 
to examine.” 

What, then, is the matter? Why does not 
popular government work as it ought to work ? 
Why is it that our governments are inefficient, 
costly, and often corrupt? The answer comes 
in such propositions as that “ The executive is 
the essential branch of government,” “ Neither 
the people nor the legislature can govern,” and 
“Our dangers arise from the legislature.” 
Much of the author’s argumentation is really, 
but not formally, an expansion of the well- 
known sentences that Madison sent in one of 
the papers of ** The Federalist.” 

«“ Experience proves a tendency in our governments 
to throw all power into the legislative vortex. The ex- 
ecutives of the States are little more than ciphers. The 
legislatures are omnipotent. If no effectual check can 
be devised on the encroachments of the latter, a revo- 
lution will be inevitable.” 


Such was Mr. Madison’s prophecy. If he and 
his compeers could have seen the spectacle of 
mingled incompetence and corruption that our 
worst State legislatures present year after year 
—— the carnivals of folly and selfishness — they 
might have been too disheartened to go farther 
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with the experiment of popular government. 
Fortunately, the character of Congress has 
never fallen so low, although that is low enough ; 
but the municipal legislatures have gone still 
lower. 

Good government, we are told, is impossible 
without leadership, and legislatures cannot lead. 
Political leadership, like all other leadership, 
is necessarily individual, and it must reside in 
or be directly connected with the executive. 

“In all cases in history where a nation has been 

lifted out of almost desperate complications, it has been 
always under the leadership of one man. Take the 
dawn of modern civilization in Europe under Charla- 
magne. There is William the Silent in Holland, William 
Pitt in England, Richelieu and Napoleon in France, 
Stein and Bismarck in Germany, Cavour in Italy, 
Washington and Lincoln in America.” 
If it were objected that some of these names 
are of ominous sound to believers in popular 
government, the author would reply that they 
stand for the power and value of leadership, 
which is just as important in popular govern- 
ments as in any other. 

What then is the remedy for the ills of the 
body politic? What must be done to put 
democracy in joint? In general the answer is 
that the power of the legislatures must be 
limited and the power of the executives be 
increased, while the two are brought into closer 
affiliation. In a word, the answer is the spe- 
cific — if the word may be allowed — that Mr. 
Bradford has been holding up to view all these 
weary years, a form of cabinet government. 


“ For this it is necessary that they [Congress and the 
President] should come physically into contact; that 
the executive should have just as good an opportunity 
of stating his position and defending his rights before 
the great arbitrating tribunal of public opinion as the 
legislature has, and that each branch should enforce 
responsibility upon the other.” 

“ The prescription for the complaint,” Mr. 
Bradford tells us, “ is furnished to us by good 
authority,” namely, a bill that was submitted 
to the National Senate by an influential com- 
mittee of its members in February, 1881, of 


which the following are the two leading para- 
graphs: 

“That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Postmaster General shall be entitled to 
occupy seats on the floor of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, with the right to participate in debate 
on matters relating to the business of their respective 
departments under such rules as may be prescribed by 
the Senate and House respectively. 

“That the said Secretaries, the Attorney-General, 
and the Postmaster-General shall attend the sessions of 
the Senate on the opening of the sittings on Monday 





and Thursday of each week to give information asked 
by resolution or in reply to questions which may be 
propounded to them under the rules of the Senate and 
House; and the Senate and House may by standing 
order dispense with the attendance of one or more of 
said officers on either of said days.” 

So far as remedy is concerned, Mr. Bradford’s 
reasoning in great part may be described as the 
expansion and enforcement of these main ideas. 

We have now outlined, very roughly, the 
general course of the argument. It will not be 
at all new to many readers. These ideas have 
been more or less familiar to the country for a 
generation. Criticism of them, to be of value, 
would necessarily require space that we cannot 
devote to the subject. We have long been of 
the opinion that it is desirable to bring the 
legislative and executive branches of our gov- 
ernments into much closer connection, borrow- 
ing, as far as we fairly can considering out 
institutions, the cabinet idea of England ; but 
we must confess to not being fully persuaded 
that if this were done the effects would be as 
far-reaching and as beneficent as Mr. Bradford, 
in his enthusiastic advocacy, is disposed to 
think. For the rest, it must suffice to say that 
he conducts the discussion with decided ability 
and earnestness; that he brings before us an 
amount of historical and political information 
that makes his work valuable for the purposes 
of comparative study, and that, even if one does 
not agree with him fully, or not at all, in his 
main theses, he must admit the great import- 
ance of the subject and the value of all discus- 
sions of it that show marks of serious study by 
an earnest and able mind. 

We have asingle reflection to add. If salva- 
tion can come to us only in the manner that 
Mr. Bradford believes, the outlook is not very 
encouraging. His main idea has now been for 
some time before the country. We have not 
forgotten — although he does not mention it, 
that we have observed —a resolution which 
was before the House of Representatives in 
1865, in the identical words, or nearly so, that 
are quoted above from the report of 1881, 
and that nothing came of it but talk. Mr. 
George H. Pendleton, then in the House, was 
the real author of the measure, as he was no 
doubt of the later one. General Garfield, who 
was always deeply interested in whatever prom- 
ised to improve government, then serving his 
first term in the House, supported it in an able 
speech that may be found in the first volume of 
his published works. This was his peroration : 

“I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this measure will be 
fairly considered. If it do not pass now, the day will 
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come, I believe, when it will pass. When that day 
comes, I expect to see a higher type of American States- 
manship, not only in the cabinet, but also in the legisla- 
tive ball.” 

Unhappily, we see no sign of progress since 
that day, and the realization of the prophecy 
seems as far off as ever. B A. HINSDALE. 








REALISM IN FRENCH HISTORY.* 


“To note the varying forms of government, to trace 
the ancient origin of modern laws and customs, to mark 
the encroachment of absolutism on popular rights, to 
describe the long-continued struggle of the many to 
throw off the yoke of the few, to emphasize the cor- 
rupting influences of the union between Church and 
State, to illustrate once more the blighting effects of 
superstition, ignorance, blind obedience, unjust laws, 
confiscation under the disguise of unequal taxes, and 
the systematic plunder, year by year, of..the weaker 
classes by the stronger, have been the motives which 
led to the enormous labor involved in this book.” 

Thus forcibly stated is the comprehensive 
proposition of which Mr. Watson’s “ Story of 
France” is the demonstration. He explicitly 
disclaims any attempt to fill in details in his 
study of the development of a great people, 
and protests that nothing less than a great pur- 
pose would have led him to undertake the pro- 
duction of these two large volumes, This 
purpose, then, is the raison d étre of the work ; 
it looks out on every page, it is apparent be- 
tween the lines, it colors the facts and makes 
an untrue perspective ; and the question ever 
recurs, Does the end justify the means? 

If, however, we accept this proposition and 
make allowance for the purpose, we have only 
applause for the consistent attitude and fear- 
less honesty of the author. His aggressive 
truth-telling makes French history superla- 
tively realistic, and his fertile mind, keen wit, 
and dramatic power combine to make a story 
of absorbing interest. He is no technical his- 
torian whose qualifications invariably include 
scholarly research, accuracy, and discriminat- 
ing judgment. He is, rather, the philosopher, 
who, after wide reading and assimilation, has 
been inspired to present in entertaining form 
the historical discoveries of others. In other 
words, Mr. Watson is the popular historian in 
vogue to-day. 

The historian of a half-century ago was the 
man whose work showed care, symmetry, grace 
of style, fluency, and finish. Accuracy was 





* Tue Srory or France From THe Ear.izst Times TO 
THE ConsuLATE or Napoteon Bonaparte. By Thomas 
E, Watson. Intwo volumes. New York : The Macmillan Co. 





necessary, to be sure; but the manner was of 
greater importance than the matter, and errors 
of characterization, if there were such, were 
uniformly in favor of the personage depicted. 
To-day we seem to see a reaction, and the dan- 
ger of an extreme in the other direction seems 
imminent. If, as has been stated, we had “ by 
a slow process of evolution well-nigh discarded 
from the lives of our greatest men of the past 
all human faults and feelings; have enclosed 
their greatness in glass of the clearest crystal 
and hung up a sign ‘ Do not touch,’” we are 
on the verge of another extreme wherein a com- 
mendable ambition to “ humanize” runs riot 
and renders inhuman. It is apparently true 
that the public has outlived the days of myth- 
ology and is tired of hero-worship. Nothing 
is so relished as the “True Story,” wherein 
the traditional bundle of valor and virtue is 


-invested with real flesh and blood and painted 


with true, if less vivid, colors. It is a refresh- 
ing performance, and when the task is under- 
taken with sympathy and enthusiasm, and the 
attributes of the writer include fluency and a 
well-balanced use of dramatic effect, he is then 
able to count upon the support of that uncer- 
tain quantity — the reading public. 

Mr. Watson has succeeded admirably in 
meeting the demands of this exacting critic. 
The sympathy and enthusiasm are not wanting, 
his creatures are men, not mere historical fig- 
ures, the style is dramatic and the interest sus- 
tained. But having got the ear of the public, 
is it fair to impose upon the credulity of his 
audience? Is there any justifiable excuse for 
working upon the feelings of the reader with 
the weapons of the emotional evangelist? Will 
not the effort to paint dark days blacker — 
to ignore the rays of light and truth which 
have never been quite obscured — react in a 
way to bring discredit upon the narrative? 
If this tendency develops, shall we not ex- 
pect a protest against extravagant realism in 
history ? 

Let us examine, by way of illustration, Mr. 
Watson’s portrait of Frederick II. of Prussia. 


“Frederick the Great is one of the ‘great men’ of 
history. Like most members of that order, he was 
unscrupulous, ungrateful, cruel, and treacherous. He 
played politics with a callous double-facedness that was 
Machiavellian in its perfect art. He could lie like 
Queen Elizabeth, could be as merciless as Cesar, as 
vindictive as Philip II., and as cynical as Sylla.” 


We fail to find a syllable of commendation in 
a score of references to this celebrated monarch. 


| It is fierce treatment for a personage of such 
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achievements, by a writer who goes out of his 
way to accord credit to a king so universally 
condemned as Philip IT. 

Mr. Watson’s cordial condemnation of affairs 
existing under our own flag finds expression in 
an interpolated paragraph on Taxation, which, 
with its prophecy between the lines, we quote. 

“ Taxation, after all, is confiscation. When the gov- 
ernment takes no more than its just dues, the evil is a 
necessary one, for the government must live at the 
public expense. . . . More than it needs is tyranny. 
. . . Exceptions are made of those ablest to pay. . . . 
Now let the wrong go one step further. Let the privi- 
leged be salaried, pensioned, and sinecured out of the 
tribute wrung from the unprivileged, and we have a 
government which will become as rotten, as cruel, as 
vicious, and as intolerable as any that ever existed in 
the days of paganism. 

“This was precisely what Bourbon was driving at, 

precisely what Richelieu achieved, precisely what Louis 
XIV. enjoyed, precisely what went to pieces under 
Louis XVI., and precisely what now exists in all Chris- 
tian lands.” 
Is this history, or has history simply furnished 
an excuse for a political stump-speech or a text 
for a campaign argument? That Mr. Watson 
was not unprepared for criticism because of 
these frequent digressions, is apparent ; for he 
discusses the province of the historian, and 
defends his “‘ right to meddle with politics.” 

“Ts it not, then, the legitimate right of the historian 
to deal with laws as well as battles? With robberies 
by statute as well as robberies by riot ? Must he write 
of the crimes of the sword and never speak of the crimes 
of the pen?” 

But whether in sympathy or at variance with 
this purposeful historian, we read on. The force 
and sincerity of the writer are unmistakable, 
and the tale is fascinating. Mr. Watson’s first 
essay in history has succeeded, without doubt, 
in stimulating interest in his subject; and 
herein must lie one of the chief merits of a 
book, where the facts of history are too often 
sacrificed to striking epigram and entertain- 
ment. There are scores of statements in these 
absorbing pages which cannot be corroborated ; 
and more numerous than these are the distor- 
tions of fact, or the failure to give all the 
facts, which make it impossible to designate 
the work as history in an authoritative sense. 
There are so many examples which illustrate 
one or the other of these faults, that it is diffi- 
cult to choose. However, the revolting account 
of life under the Ancien Régime, in the second 
volume, is a conspicuous illustration. Should 
we accept it in its entirety, we must believe in 
the unspeakable degradation of French Royalty 
and nobility — universal and without excep- 
tion; we must count virtue and decency un- 





known except among shopkeepers. Indeed, 
even from a champion of the people, is not the 
argument against classes weakened by whole- 
sale denunciations ? 

Thus we have the partisan, the prophet, the 
reformer. Yet, whatever the rdle, the promise 
in the preface has been faithfully kept, and 
these two readable volumes bear conspicuous 
evidence of sincerity and ability. 

M. S. B. A. 








CLASSICAL HISTORY, FESTIVALS, AND 
LEGENDS.* 


The study of all matters pertaining to the 
Roman Empire has of late years taken on 
something of a new phase. In the place of the 
universal vilification of a generation ago, stu- 
dents of to-day accord to Roman life some- 
thing like a just measure of credit. In the 
same proportion as the study of the first few 
centuries of the Empire has not been carried on 
from the point of view of Christian apologetics, 
have we come to see the extraordinary mod- 
ern quality of the life then lived. Professor 
Thomas, in “ Roman Life under the Cesars,” 
has given a somewhat general treatment of 
this subject from the new point of view. He 
is well grounded in his literature, and has very 
properly made use of archeology as furnishing 
materials for reconstructing the life of the time. 
Especially does this appear in his study of the 
Roman home life and the barbarians. The 
subjects handled are somewhat miscellaneous, 
and the student of Friedlander will find few 
things new, but the work makes a capital hand- 
book of its subject. 

Another phase of the present interest in 
classical history is to be seen in the study of 
numismatics, a branch of archeology that has 
to-day some better use than to amuse amateur 
collectors. The “ Handbook of Greek and 
Roman Coins,” by Mr. Hill of the British 

*Roman Lire UNDER THE CasaRs. By Emile Thomas, 
Professor at the University of Lille. Illustrated. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A Hanpsook or GREEK AND Roman Corns. By G. F. 
Hill, M.A., of the Department of Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum. With fifteen collotype plates. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

Tue Roman Frstivas OF THE PERIOD OF THE REPUBLIC: 
An Introduction to the Study of the Religion of the Romans. 
By W. Warde Fowler, M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tse Homeric Hymns. A New Prose Translation, and 
Essays, Literary and Mythological, by Andrew Lang. With 
illustrations. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Tae UnrusuisHep Lecenps or Viroit. Collected by 
Charles Godfrey Leland. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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Museum, is something more than a mere de- 
scription of different coins, and for that reason 
is exactly the work that has been wanted. It 
will be difficult to find a better presentation of 
such matters as the manufacture of the coin, 
and the process of dating coins, than is given 
in this handbook. Occasionally, however, one 
might be inclined to differ with his judgment 
as to the authenticity of issues: as, for example, 
in the case of those issued in the year three of 
Judwa, which have been commonly assigned to 
Simon the Maccabee. Mr. Hill refers this to 
the period of the great revolt under Nero, but 
gives no reason for his decision. The volume 
contains a series of valuable appendices, not the 
least important of which is a select bibliog- 
raphy. In addition it has fifteen collotype 
plates, which are as beautiful representations of 
the coins as one is likely to see. 

Equal commendation can be given the work 
upon Roman Festivals, by W. Warde Fowler. 
The plan of the book is perhaps somewhat 
arbitrary, as it follows the calendar in its de- 
scription of the festivals. This, of course, has 
a certain encyclopedic advantage, but at the 
same time does not give the assistance which 
comes from a classification of festivals on the 
basis of their intention. In this connection, 
however, it should be stated that the author is 
not as greatly interested as are men like Mr. 
Frazer in the origin and deep-seated intention 
of the festivals, but is more concerned in de- 
scribing the customs as they actually existed. 
Within these limits, the book is most admira- 
bly constructed, and forms an exceedingly val- 
uable addition, not only to our knowledge of 
Roman life, but also to our knowledge of Roman 
religion ; for notwithstanding the praiseworthy 
absence of speculation on the part of the author 
as to the question whether the Roman festivals 
preserved primitive customs, no one can read 
the mass of material brought together so care- 
fully without feeling the force of the claim that 
religious festivals are largely the conventional- 
ized customs of primitive people preserved as 
forms of worship long after their original inten- 
tion has been forgotten. 

It is somewhat startling, however, to find 
this thesis carried out so rigorously by Mr. 
Andrew Lang within the somewhat narrow 
limits of the Homeric Hymns. Mr. Lang is 
very sure that the Hymns are fragments of a 
school which had a great master and great tra- 
ditions. This, of course, is not especially sen- 
sational, but he also seeks “the origins of 
Apollo, and of the renowned Eleusinian Mys- 





teries, in the tales and rites of the Bora and 
the Nanga ; in the beliefs and practices of the 
Pawnees and Larrakeah, Yao, and the Khond.” 
This purpose Mr. Lang elaborates in his strik- 
ing conclusion, all of which would well bear 
quotation, but perhaps the following sentences 
most of all: 

“The confusions of sacred and profane; the origins 
of the Mysteries; the beginnings of the Gods in a mental 
condition long left behind by Greece when the Hymns 
were com ; all these matters need elucidation. I 
have tried to elucidate them as results of evolution from 
the remote prehistoric past of Greece, which, as it 
seems, must in many points have been identical with the 
historic present of the lowest contemporary races. In 
the same way, if dealing with ornament, I would derive 
the spirals, volutes, and concentric circles of Mycenwan 
gold-work, from the identical motives, on the oldest 
incised rocks and kists of our Islands, of North and 
South America, and of the tribes of Central Australia, 
recently described by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and 
Mr. Carnegie.” 

“ Greek religion, Greek myth, are vast conglomerates. 
We find a savage origin for Apollo, and savage origins 
for many of the Mysteries. But the cruelty of savage 
initiations has been purified away. On the other hand, 
we find a barbaric origin for departmental gods, such as 
Aphrodite, and for Greek human sacrifices, unknown to 
the lowest savagery. From savagery Zeus is probably 
derived ; from savagery come the germs of divine 
amours in animal forms. But from barbarism arises 
the sympathetic magic of agriculture, which the lowest 
races do not practise. From the barbaric condition, not 
from savagery, comes Greek hero worship, for the low- 
est races do not worship ancestral spirits.” 


It goes without saying that the translation of 
the Hymns is done into excellent English — 
perhaps just a trifle over-classic. 

It is a far cry from this work of Mr. Lang’s 
to mediwval legends as to Virgil. To most 
readers of Mr. Leland’s collection of the “ Un- 
published Legends of Virgil,” one may suppose, 
it will come as a surprise to know that the 
friend of their school days, like so many wor- 
thies, was transformed by medieval popular 
imagination into a sorcerer, generally with hon- 
orable and kindly intentions, and that through- 
out Italy there are still in existence among the 
people stories of his extraordinary perform- 
ances. The probability is that they all spring 
from the Sixth Book of the Aneid, and are 
thus humble guarantees of the guide chosen by 
Dante; but apart from that, is not Virgil the 
last man, unless it be Horace, who would ex- 
pect to find himself made into a medieval demi- 
god? The stories are translated from a large 
number of sources, and form as curious a tail- 
piece to classical study as they are serviceable 
to the student of folk-lore. 


SHaAILER MaTHEws. 
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PROFESSOR FISKE’s ESSAYS.* 


“A Century of Science” is the slightly 
misleading title, explained by the sub-line “‘ and 
Other Essays,” of a little book which will be 
welcomed by many readers. While the Other 
Essays — which, in fact, include addresses, 
biographies, and book reviews, as well as essays 
proper — form much the larger portion of the 
book, the spirit of a century preéminently sci- 
entific runs through the whole and does much 
to justify the leading title. The initial essay of 
the volume is an excellent presentation of the 
principal results of the scientific work of the 
last hundred years stated in terms of philos- 
ophy. The extension of the knowledge of 
chemical and physical laws over the extra- 
terrestrial sphere, the development of uniform- 
itarianism in geology, of the doctrine of corre- 
lation of forces in physics, of natural selection 
in biology, and of the philosophy of evolution 
in all branches of research, are all well shown 
in proper relations. Where, however, one 
attempts so much in a single essay, mistakes 
of fact or emphasis are hardly to be avoided. 
In the present case, for example, while the 
pre-Darwinian evolutionists have been treated 
to a refreshing meed of justice, the pre-Lyellian 
geologists are more scantily served. Particu- 
larly are the earlier French geologists ignored ; 
and this is the more unexpected since Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie has so recently called fitting atten- 
tion to them. 

The chapters on the “‘Scope and Purpose 
of Evolution” and on “The Part Played by 
Infancy in the Evolution of Man” belong to- 
gether, and include a discussion of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s views, which, in the light of the fund of 
personal anecdote brought in, we must con- 
sider as almost ex-cathedra. In “ Guessing at 
Half and Multiplying by Two,” a much needed 
dressing-down is given to some would-be critics 
of science. In lighter vein is the essay on 
circle-squarers, perpetual-motion inventors, 
and others of similar pursuits who are consid- 
ered under the caption “Some Cranks and 
their Crotchets.” 

The remaining miscellaneous essays include 
a discussion of the late lamented “ Arbitration 
Treaty,” “‘ Cambridge as a Village and City,” 
“The Origins of Liberal Thought in Amer- 
ica,” “ A Harvest of Irish Folk-Lore,” and the 
well-known summary of “ Forty Years of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare Folly ” contributed to the 


*A Century or Science, and Other Essays. By John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








anniversary number of “The Atlantic Monthly.” 
The biographies are four in number. They 
deal with Edward Livingston Youmans, Sir 
Harry Vane, Edward A. Freeman, and Francis 
Parkman. Of these essays, the first is mainly 
a personal tribute. The second and third are 
concise interpretations of the work of the men. 
The fourth is a really notable summary of the 
life and work of a very notable man. Pro- 
fessor Fiske, vigorous fighter that he is, can 
hardly hide himself and his opinions even in 
writing biography, and in speaking of You- 
mans he finds place for a word on the intem- 
perance of the temperance party (p. 76), and 
he turns from Parkman for a side-thrust at 
forty per cent tariffs (p. 223). 

On the whole, the book is a collection of 
exceedingly readable and thoughtful papers 
previously widely scattered. 

Foster Barn. 








THE PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION.* 


In no part of the industrial sphere has the failure 
of the classical economy to explain the new order of 
affairs, following the widespread use of machinery 
and the consolidation of industries, been so apparent 
as in the field of Distribution. Realizing that this 
failure had its origin in the theory developed by 
the older economists, that the value and prices of 
commodities were determined under conditions of 
free competition, the later economists, notably the 
Austrian school, have brought forward the marginal- 
utility theory of value, explanatory of monopolized 
as well as competitive industries, of conditions in a 
dynamic as well as in a static society. This theory, 
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subject to slight modifications by individual writers, 
may be said to have found a permanent place in the 
writings of present-day economists. But the appli- 
cation of this theory to the problems of Distribution 
has proceeded but slowly. Some valuable work in 
this direction has been done, it is true, especially by 
American economists. But the work so done is 
fragmentary, and is so scattered through the maga- 
zines that there is danger that its real value will not 
be recognized. 

It is the work of bringing together this scattered 
material, and of constructing out of it and the work 
of the Austrians a theory of Distribution consonant 
with modern conditions, that Dr. Macfarlane has 
attempted in “ Value and Distribution.” His work 
is, however, not entirely one of construction, as his 
criticism of other writers and modification of their 
views ultimately leads him to a presentation of a 
theory of his own. This theory of Distribution 
originates in his belief that neither the cost theory 
of Ricardo nor the marginal-utility theory of the 
Austrians serves as a complete explanation of the 
way in which price is determined. The former 
fails because it does not show that in the case of 
monopoly or scarcity of goods the producer obtains 
a surplus over costs ; the latter fails because it does 
not take account of consumers’ surplus. The au- 
thor’s contention is that the point at which price is 
fixed is more or less indeterminate, being some- 
where between the marginal utility of the good to 
the consumer and its marginal utility to the pro- 
ducer, the exact point depending on the relative 
monopoly strength of buyer and seller. This he 
terms the monopoly theory of price, true of all 
goods which are not freely reproducible. In dis- 
tributing the social product among the various 
factors of production, we may find, the author con- 
tends, three forms of surplus: We have rent, which 
is a differential surplus peculiar to all factors, and 
is due to actual differences in the productivity of 
different portions of land, capital, labor, or em- 
ployers. It does not enter into price, but is deter- 
mined by price. We have also a marginal or 
monopoly surplus, which is secured by all factors in 
case they are engaged in the production of com- 
modities which have a monopoly or scarcity value. 
This is the surplus over the marginal utility to the 
producer mentioned above in treating of price. 
Unlike the surplus rent, this is secured by all pro- 
ducers, those on the margin as well as those above 
it; and, unlike rent, it does enter into price. The 
author would call this monopoly surplus profits ; 
but it would seem likely to cause confusion to use a 
word of common usage to denominate this unfa- 
miliar conception of monopoly earnings. The third 
form of surplus is the normal surplus secured only 
by the factors that are freely reproducible, capital 
and labor. The normal surplus in the ease of cap- 
ital is interest, in the case of labor it is gain. Both 
result from the fact that the supply of these factors 
is limited by the abstinence of the marginal saver 
or laborer, as the case may be, who sacrifices present 





enjoyment in order to continue producing for the 
future. Like the surplus profits, this normal sur- 
plus enters into price. From this brief statement of 
the theory it will be seen that confusion must inevi- 
tably result from the attempt to keep separate these 
three forms of surplus. Little seems to be gained 
by the effort to treat interest and gain as a surplus. 
The author himself admits that in a progressing 
society they become a part of costs. The writer’s 
criticism of recent theories is characterized by much 
acuteness, but the continuity of his own argument 
is broken by the unnecessarily long excursions into 
the history of theory, and by the numerous and 
lengthy quotations with which the pages of his book 
are filled. 

The present system of distribution finds a sharp 
criticism from the extreme socialistic standpoint in 
Rodbertus’s “ Overproduction and Crises,” an ex- 
cellent English translation of which has been made 
by Miss Julia Franklin. Rodbertus’s theory of 
crises is, in brief, as follows: In spite of an increas- 
ing productivity of labor, the wages of the laboring 
classes become an ever smaller portion of the na- 
tional product. Because of this fact, “the pur- 
chasing power of four-fifths or five-sixths of society 
does not expand in proportion to the progressive pro- 
duction, but rather simultaneously contracts in like 
proportion, from which it would be just and easy to 
demonstrate the necessity of gluts.” If every partici- 
pant in exchange retained the entire product of his 
labor, then no glut could arise from over-production 
of any one or of all commodities until more of them 
had been produced than were required by society. 
The purchasing power of society would then always 
remain commensurate with its productiveness. In 
a critical Introduction to this work, Professor J. B. 
Clark points out that crises do not result either 
from over-production or from a wrong distribution, 
but from misdirected production ; i. ¢., employers 
have made speculative and inaccurate estimates of 
incomes that are to exist in the future. Even if 
Rodbertus’s theory of wages as a steadily declining 
share of product were true, it would not lead to a 
crisis. ‘* Whatever qualities producing employers 
may lack, they have the capacity to bring the kinds 
of goods that from year to year they make into a 
general conformity to any gradually changing de- 
mand.” 

“The Psychology of Socialism,” by the author 
of “The Psychology of Peoples” and “The Psy- 
chology of the Crowd,” is an interesting and sug- 
gestive book. To suggest, however, is not to 
demonstrate; and, unfortunately, the writer has 
accepted his suggestions as though they were al- 
ready beyond the pale of controversy, and has been 
at little pains to examine the premises on which he 
bases his conclusions or to carefully weigh the evi- 
dence with which he supports them. As a conse- 
quence, many of his statements are without foun- 
dation, and even such of his interpretations of 
phenomena and tendencies as seem reasonable need 
far more proof than has been offered before we can 
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accept them as final. They suggest an explanation, 
but do not warrant it. Socialism, the author thinks, 
is rapidly gaining converts, and gives promise of a 
speedy adoption by one of the nations of Europe. 
It owes its power, however, not to any inherent 
truthfulness of its theories, nor to the fact that it 
would bring to its adherents the results at which it 
aims. Socialism is essentially a belief, and one 
which is rapidly assuming a religious form. It ap- 
peals to the emotions rather than to the reason, and 
its success, like that of all religious beliefs, is en- 
tirely independent of the proportion of truth which 
it contains. Its present success is due to the fact 
that it has appeared at a period in the world’s his- 
tory when men have become skeptical concerning 
the old doctrines and distrustful of the promises 
held out by the old religions. Something must re- 
place the old doctrines, for “humanity has not 
been able to exist without beliefs.” Socialism fits 
the needs of the hour. It is not based on logic, 
and it does not equal the old beliefs in the grandeur 
of its ideals; but it does constitute an ideal which, 
however low, “ possesses the merit of bestowing on 
man a hope which the gods no longer give.” Ow- 
ing to the fact that it appeals to the imagination 
rather than to reason, socialism appeals to the 
Latin mind much more forcibly than to the people of 
Teutonic origin. M. Le Bon apparently regards it as 
inevitable that at least one among the Latin nations 
of Europe (present circumstances point to Italy) 
should make an experiment with socialism on a 
large scale. No latter-day prophet of Latin degen- 
eracy has been more unsparing in his denunciation 
of the Romanic peoples than is this French psy- 
chologist and sociologist in the several chapters 
which he devotes to this subject. The Latin peo- 
ples, he asserts, are “characterized by feebleness 
of will, energy, and enterprise.” Lacking the indi- 
vidual initiative of the Anglo-Saxons, they are con- 
stantly seeking to be guided and governed. Their 
past history, their present needs and lack of capac- 
ity, their system of education which teaches de- 
pendence and the need of external discipline, and 
their failure to modify the old concepts of religion 
without rejecting all belief, have “doomed” the 
Latin nations “ to suffer the State socialism which the 
collectivists are preaching to-day.” Had M. Le Bon 
confined himself to the work for which he is fitted and 
for which his book professes to stand — a psycholog- 
ical analysis of the social mind, with the purpose of 
discovering the grounds for the reception and rapid 
spread of socialistic doctrines —his book would 
have been of more worth and would have inspired 
more confidence than it will in its present shape. 
His knowledge of economic phenomena is not pro- 
found, and he lacks the sympathy for the laboring 
classes which is necessary to a fair discussion of the 
social problems of to-day. His fondness for gen- 
eralizations and striking statements has led him into 
statements not only careless and crude, but such 
as are unwarranted by even the most superficial 
knowledge of the facts. Numerous examples might 





be quoted, but one must suffice—an account of 
the Chicago strike of 1894. “It ended,” says the 
author, “in the strike of all the railway men in 
the United States, and had as its further results the 
burning of the palaces of the Exposition and the 
immense workshops of the Pullman Company. 
The Government assumed the upper hand only by 
suspending civil rights, proclaiming martial law, 
and delivering veritable battle to the insurgents. 
The strikers were shot down without pity, and de- 
feated.” 

“The Profit of the Many” is a strong appeal 
from a Christian socialist for unselfishness in the 
production, distribution, and use of wealth. The 
appeal is made on economic as well as on ethical 
grounds. Self-interest, says the author, is inade- 
quate as a motive to secure the largest production 
of wealth. Production will not attain its true pos- 
sibilities until every producer takes as his motto, 
“IT seek not mine own profit but the profit of the 
many.” The greater part of the book is taken up 
with a review and analysis of the social teachings 
of the Bible, wherein the author finds support for 
his thesis. Much of this work is well done. The 
treatment of the Mosaic code is especially suggest- 
ive. There is always the danger, however, that 
students of modern social problems who use the 
Bible to illustrate social teachings will read into 
the Scriptures lessons which they were never in- 


tended to convey. This, our author seems at times 


to have done, as when he tries to teach the necessity 
of codperation from the story of Cain; equality of 
wealth from the account of the gathering of the 
manna; and sees in Christ’s statement, “ Seek first 
the kingdom,” not its obvious meaning, seek right- 
eousness, bat a command to adopt socialism. No 
one can for a moment doubt the beauty of the ideal 
contained in the principle, “ Seek the profit of the 
many,” or can wish to withstand the effort to realize 
this ideal. But the author is wiser than his doe- 
trine when he says that “ only the universal preva- 
lence of such a spirit can make socialism practicable ; 
and with such a spirit, individualism would accom- 
plish all the ends of socialism.” The fact that 
Christ addressed himself to the individual in pre- 
senting the claims of a Christian life, and did not 
seek to overthrow existing social institutions, shows 
that society does not, because it cannot, enforce this 
ideal. The beauty of the principle lies in the very 
fact that it is to be voluntarily and cheerfully ac- 
cepted, not enforced. 

A timely and excellent monograph on an inter- 
esting subject is that of Dr. Fred S. Hall, entitled 
«‘ Sympathetic Sirikes and Sympathetic Lockouts.” 
Dr. Hall defines a sympathetic strike as one in 
which “ workmen having no grievance of their own 
take action out of a belief that another body of 
workmen is not fairly treated, and so take up the 
cause.” A sympathetic lockout, on the other hand, 
“ occurs when an employer discharges men against 
whom he has no grievance in order thus to enforce 
the settlement of some other dispute.” The author 
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reviews briefly the efforts of statisticians and others 
to give precise meaning to the terms “strike ” and 
“lockout,” and decides that no absolute line of dif- 
ference can be drawn. What the employer calls a 
strike, the laborer terms a lockout. Each party to 
the controversy tries to throw the responsibility for 
initiating the disagreement on to the other’s shoul- 
ders. Our author concludes, therefore, that the 
attempt at distinction is both valueless and mis- 
chieveus, and in scientific classifications should be 
dropped. But with what seems a strange inconsist- 
ency, the writer immediately insists that there is a 
clear distinction between a sympathetic strike and 
a sympathetic lockout. It would be interesting to 
know how he would make use of this distinction in 
a statistical table in which the distinction between 
strikes and lockouts had been abandoned. Is a 
sympathetic lockout a lockout and not a strike? If 
so, what shall be done with lockouts that are not 
sympathetic? If the suswer be that there are no 
such lockouts, may we not ask why then the quali- 
fying adjective “ sympathetic”? The sympathetic 
strike is a comparatively recent invention, intended 
to further the purpose of the original strike. Its de- 
velopment does not indicate a growth of sympathy 
among the working classes, but a better knowledge 
of their common interests. The sympathetic lockout 
was of much earlier development. It was intended 
to prevent laborers from contributing to the support 
of fellow-laborers during a strike. The necessity for 
it is thus as old as the habit of contributions, and 
this is as old as unionism itself. The sympathetic 
strike is a powerful weapon, but it is like a two-edged 
sword : it cuts both ways, and requires intelligence for 
its effective use. The most powerful labor organi- 
zations do not make use of it. It has caused the 
downfall of the Knights of Labor and the American 
Railway Union. It cuts off financial assistance to 
the original strikers by a cessation of earnings of 
the sympathizers, and this financial assistance is of 
supreme importance. Dr. Hall, accordingly, does 
not believe that the future holds much in store for 
the sympathetic strike, and thinks that it is likely 
to be displaced by the “successive strike.” The 
sympathetic lockout is even less likely to succeed. 
Prices rise, and competing firms who may have 
reached an agreement to assist each other find the 
temptation constantly growing stronger to break 
the agreement, either secretly or openly, in order 
to reap the advantage of high prices. The weakness 
of the sympathetic lockout thus constitutes a con- 
tinual and automatic check to its application. 
Another excellent monograph in the same series 
as the foregoing is that on the “ History and Fanc- 
tions of Central Labor Unions,” by Dr. William 
Maxwell Burke. By Central labor unions is meant 
the general union which is caused by the federation 
of the trade unions of a given locality, usually a 
city, for the purpose of rendering mutual assistance 
as in case of strikes, or of codperating to secure a 
desired end. The unions that make up the Central 
union are not necessarily, or even generally, unions 





of allied trades. In this respect the Central union 
differs from a national trade union, which is nearly 
always a federation of allied trade unions. The 
objects of the Central union are (1) to aid and 
strengthen the organization of the local unions; 
(2) to educate the laborers and the public “along 
those lines in which they hope to accomplish ame- 
lioration in the conditions of labor or to effect cer- 
tain reforms”; and (3) to protect the rights and 
to defend the interests of the laboring classes by 
offensive and defensive alliances of the workers of 
the district or municipality, especially those in the 
local unions. Although Central labor unions were 
not unknown in earlier years, the period of rapid 
development of this form of organization in this 
country has been since 1880. Within this period 
they have grown both in numbers and in influence, 
and have done much to accomplish the above ob- 
jects, especially that of organization. In furthering 
the great object of all trade union organizations — 
that of collective bargaining — the Central labor 
union has indirectly been of great assistance, espe- 
cially where, as in Cleveland, the union has a sal- 
aried agent to transact the business. The chief 
defect is the looseness of the organization, and the 
fact that the local unions cannot be made to accept 
the decisions of the Central. Unless a radical 
change should take place in the organization of the 
Central unions, Dr. Burke does not think that they 
will be able to directly undertake the function of 
collective bargaining. 

Plans for a reform of the existing wage system 
may be separated into three main classes. The 
first class is composed of those in which the em- 
ployer takes the initiative and which are carried 
out under his supervision. In the second class, the 
laborers combine into organizations, such as trade- 
unions, with the view of obtaining better terms from 
employers. In the third class, the State takes the 
initiative and seeks to effect reforms through leg- 
islation. Such legislative measures range all the 
way from factory laws to the complete suppression 
of the wage system through socialism. It is prob- 
able that most economists and students of the labor 
question to-day expect the ultimate solution of 
the problem to be reached through one of the two 
last-named methods. But only the most rabid advo- 
cates of trade unionism or of socialism would deny 
the possibility of making substantial contributions 
toward the end of industrial peace through the first 
method proposed. It is further to be remembered 
that, as Mr. Gilman, in his work entitled “ A Div- 
idend to Labor,” says, while “ the distant future of 
industry may belong to codperative production, or 
even to the socialistic stage, the present and the 
near future belong very plainly to capitalistic pro- 
duction on a large scale.” In this system the 
employer-manager is an essential part, and his re- 
sponsibilities to his employees and his power of 
establishing friendly relations between capital and 
labor are not slight. Many employers have shown 
their interest in and sympathy for their workmen by 
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the adoption of profit-sharing, or by what Mr. 
Gilman calls “ an indirect dividend to labor ”— the 
establishment of certain institutions designed to 
promote the welfare of their employees as a class. 
Some of these institutions, which include social 
clubs, hospitals, dispensaries, schools and libraries, 
restaurants and lodging houses, codperative savings- 
banks, accident and old-age insurance, etc., have 
frequently been described in newspapers and mag- 
azines, but Mr. Gilman has rendered an important 
service by bringing together in one work the infor- 
mation concerning these institutions and the firms 
which have founded them. Not all the establish- 
ments maintaining these welfare institutions have 
been considered, but the most important ones in 
Germany, France, England, and the United States 
are described, and several chapters are devoted to a 
discussion of the principles on which such institu- 
tions should be founded and maintained. One point 
mentioned by the author needs to be noted, and that 
is the danger of paternalism in the management of 
such institutions. Especially in America is it de- 
sirable to leave to the workmen the chief part in 
the administration of such institutions. Many phil- 
anthropic measures have been wrecked through a 
dictatorial policy or a patronizing spirit on the part 
of the employer. In the concluding chapters of the 
book, Mr. Gilman supplements his earlier work 
by some additional information concerning profit- 
sharing. 

The reader of economic literature who can afford 
to devote some time to the consideration of panaceas 
for social disorders will find entertainment, if not 
instruction, in the perusal of Mr. Alfred J. Ferris’s 
book entitled “ Pauperizing the Rich.” Like most 
social reformers, Mr. Ferris finds the cause of pov- 
erty and distress to be the inequality in the distri- 
bution of wealth; but, unlike many reformers, he 
does not propose, in order to bring about a better 
distribution, to reconstruct the present system of 
production or to abolish in its entirety the competi- 
tive system of distribution. The enormous produc- 
tion of wealth which has characterized the nineteenth 
century the author attributes to the great discov- 
eries and inventions and the improvements in the 
processes of industry which have been made since 
1770. These inventions have usually been patented 
by their inventors, and royalties charged for their 
use under governmental protection for a series of 
years, at the end of which period they have been 
thrown open to the public. It is the latter part of 
this plan to which Mr. Ferris objects. He admits 
that at the expiration of the patent period the ben- 
efit of the invention goes to the consumer; but he 
is not satisfied with this. He apparently regards 
the consumer as, in some sort, an enemy of society, 
and thinks that in reaping the benefits of improved 
production the consumer is receiving an advantage 
which he has not earned. He would have the na- 
tional government assume the ownership of these 
expired patents, copyrights, etc., in perpetuity and 
would furthermore have the government assume 





control over all improvements that have been made 
in industry since 1770. The government should 
coliect the royalties on the same principle that would 
be followed by an individual, and should then divide 
the proceeds equally among the people of the coun- 
try. The effect would be, he thinks, to raise prices 
about one hundred per cent ; but each person would 
receive as his share of the “ Property in Ideas” an 
income, estimated by our author at one hundred and 
sixty dollars. “Rated in purchasing power, as 
compared with the present, therefore, each man’s 
income would be equal to one half of his present 
income plus one-half of the average income.” This 
plan, he thinks, by guaranteeing everyone some sort 
of a living, would abolish poverty, do away with 
much of the present social inequality, abate sinful 
extravagance and remove the temptation to display, 
prevent crises, raise wages and guarantee employ- 
ment to labor, prevent friction between employer 
and employed, check intemperance, gambling, and 
the social evil. It would even do much toward 
reforming the criminal and curing the defective 
classes. There is always some danger of doing 
injustice to a writer by thus epitomizing his theories, 
and, of course, we have not attempted to describe 
the ways in which Mr. Ferris’s plan is to bring 
about these desired results. Still, we think that 
this brief statement of method and results exag- 
gerates in no way the absurdity of the book. It is use- 
less to criticize the theory, or to try to show what 
effects such a measure proposed would have on the 
social and economic habits of the people. Mr. Ferris 
is not unaware of the objections which would be 
raised to his measure, but he puts them lightly 
aside as mere trifles —the obstacles certain to be 
thrown in the path of any reformer. A careful 
study of the principles of taxation and an investiga- 
tion as to the results of our present pension system 
would richly reward him. 

The State influences distribution in many ways 
that do not savor in the least of Socialism. Per- 
haps the most important of these ways is through 
its taxing power. How it may use this power to 
enrich individuals at the same time that it dimin- 
ishes the resources of others, is well shown by Dr. 
Urdahl’s monograph on “The Fee System of the 
United States.” This is a carefully-prepared work 
whose value is accentuated by the fact that this 
subject has hitherto received scant attention in the 
American treatises on public finance. The scope of 
the monograph is somewhat wider than its title 
implies, since it treats not only of the fee system in 
this country but gives an historical review of the 
fee systems of Europe, both ancient and modern, 
and has a chapter on the theory of fees in general. 
The author quite rightly defends fees on the prin- 
ciple of benefits or service performed by the State, 
thus distinguishing them from taxes which are levied 
in proportion to the ability of the tax-payer. He 
follows Neumann, Seligman, and Rosewater, in 
separating fees from special assessments ; a distinc- 
tion which, in the opinion of this reviewer, none of 
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these writers has succeeded in justifying. Special 
assessments seem to be only an important class of 
fees. Among the most important abuses which the 
author finds connected with the fee system to-day is 
its employment in police and other minor courts as 
a means of payment of judicial officers and others. 
The tramp problem is aggravated by the encourage- 
ment which the fees give to the judges and jailers 
to confine these men in the jails, and direct encour- 
agement is often given to tramps to return. So 
with petty criminals. Payments according to the 
number of arrests or commitments swell the num- 
ber of persons convicted in the police courts. This 
is shown whenever a change is made from fee pay- 
ments to salaried court officials. The existence of 
court money paid to the wife who has made appli- 
cation for a divorce in order that she may hire an 
attorney, the author thinks, encourages divorce 
proceedings. Finally, the existence of offices which 
yield to their holders immense sums in fees is a 
standing premium to political corruption. The 
replacement of fee-paid public officers by salaried 
officials would do much to remove the political 
corruption connected with purely administrative 
offices. 

Miss Helen Marot has compiled a bibliography 
of writings on the labor problem which will be of 
assistance to the readers of the literature on that 
subject. The execution of the work, however, is 
not entirely satisfactory. The titles of books are 
not always correctly given. The periodical litera- 
tare is not included, on the ground that it is to be 
found in “ Poole’s Index” and the “ Review of 
Reviews,” while the compiler has included a mass 
of literature which, like “ Monopolies” and the 
“Land Question,” have no reference to the labor 
problem. The classification is peculiar in some 
respects, and we find such headings as “ Utopias” 
and “ How the Other Half Lives.” One of the best 
features of the book is the list of the labor period- 
icals and labor songs. It would have been interest- 
ing to have included a list of the important works 
of fiction and the poems dealing with labor questions. 


M. B. Hammonp. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


England in England, in the day of her military 
thedaysefher | decadence and humiliation, may de- 
ts Sd rive a melancholy satisfaction from 
the contemplation of the deeds by land and sea of 
the sturdier sons of her heroic past. In his “ How 
England Saved Europe” (Scribner), Dr. W. H. 
Fitchett undertakes to tell, in two moderate-sized 
volumes written from the British point of view, the 
story of the long struggle against Bonaparte (1793- 
1815). Dr. Fitchett’s picturesque and animated 
style, and his unfailing sense of the logical and 
dramatic unity of events, make his book an unus- 





ually entertaining and impressive piece of military 
history. He regards the Napoleonic war as essen- 
tially a contest in which, through the instrumental- 
ity of England, the modern world was delivered 
from the thrall of a despotism of the later Roman 
type; and in his opening chapter he forestalls the 
catastrophe of the great drama he is about to unfold, 
by showing us the fallen Cesar, a volubly complain- 
ing prisoner in the cabin of the “ Bellerophon,” sunk 
so low as to crave the favor of British citizenship 
from his captors. ‘ Who,” exclaims the author, 
“shall assess the value of these memories to the 
new and vaster England of to-day?” The value 
of these memories has, we are inclined to think, 
been in some regards doubtful. Have they not 
contributed to breed in Englishmen that arrogance 
that has caused the world to-day to jeer at them in 
their hour of humiliation, that blind self-confidence 
that has resulted in the rout of their gorgeous Bond 
Street generals by the unkempt farmer-strategists 
of the Transvaal? Perhaps, instead of persistently 
pluming herself on the “splendid memories” of 
the Nile and Waterloo, it would be better for En- 
gland to reflect that it is for what she is to-day, not 
for what she was a hundred years ago, that the world 
is going to rate her. What her army is to-day is 
manifest ; if it cannot stand before the Boers what 
showing could it make in a contest with a first-class 
power? Her navy, in respect of ships and arma- 
ment, is powerful; but what, at present, must be 
the natural inference as to its personnel? There 
is great reason to fear that that natural inference 
will govern the political enterprises of her rivals 
in @ momentous way at no distant date. But 
nevertheless, as we have already said, Englishmen 
may derive a melancholy satisfaction from the con- 
templation of the deeds of their forefathers ; and 
they should find Dr. Fitchett’s book much to their 
liking. He has not attempted to deal with En- 
gland’s political history during the period covered, 
nor are the continental wars of Napoleon touched 
upon, save incidentally. What is undertaken is “a 
living and realistic account of the greatest war En- 
gland ever waged.” The opening volume is mainly 
a record of naval actions, with, incidentally, an ac- 
count of the surprisingly disaffected and even mu- 
tinous spirit prevalent in the navy at this period of 
great warlike achievements. Dr. Fitchett is an 
effective painter of sea-fights. His style is one that 
wakes and feeds the imagination, and his forth- 
coming and concluding volume will be awaited with 
widespread interest. The work is attractively 
printed, and liberally supplied with portraits, plans, 
ete. 


Mr. Goldwin In the preface to his new two-volume 


Smuth's latest work entitled “The United King- 
— dom” (Macmillan), Mr. Goldwin 


Smith writes: “The friends who urged the writer 
to undertake this task know that it has been per- 
formed by the hand of extreme old age.” If by 
this the author intends to disarm criticism or to 
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apologize for fancied shortcomings in the present 
labor, he has no occasion for it. As in his earlier 
writings, one finds in “ The United Kingdom ” the 
same clearness of insight and just appreciation of 
men and events, the same facility of expression, the 
same methodic grace, and, above all, the same mas- 
terly ability in so arranging and classifying material 
as to leave an ineffaceable impression of each historic 
period. The work is, in fact, more free from the 
faults and more replete with the beauties of the 
author’s accustomed style than is usual to the labors 
of old age. If it was ever true, as a reviewer said 
of him a few years ago, that “with age he seems 
to have grown fond of crossing the ideas of all 
other men on all subjects and of arguing the worst 
result from any given present condition of affairs,” 
the tendency has not developed, and old age has 
mellowed rather than heightened the historian’s ag- 
gressiveness. ‘The reverse of this is rather a most 
noticeable characteristic. Mr. Smith was once prone 
to berate the Irish race, to deny their fitness under 
any conditions for self-government, to prophesy 
naught but evil of all projects for political inde- 
pendence, and to insist upon the necessity for strong 
coercive measures if Ireland and England were to 
live in harmony. But in turning from the role of 
pamphleteer to that of historian, the just historical 
attitude has been adopted, and differences of location, 
race, and religion, together with certain unfortunate 
incidents in the history of the two peoples, are made 
responsible for the failure of peaceful union between 
England and Ireland. No word is spoken of the 
future; for prophecy, the author insists, is not the 
work of the historian. To be sure, Mr. Smith does 
not renounce previous views ; but greater deference 
to contrary beliefs, as well as greater kindliness in 
general, characterize his statements. Again one is 
reminded of an earlier work in which Mr. Smith 
held up the empire to ridicule as a discordant whole, 
emphasizing its lack of unity and expounding upon 
the bitter hostility shown by the races subject to 
Great Britain. Even Canada was depicted as per- 
meated with factional strife and little likely to be 
a source of strength to the mother country in time 
of danger. Mr. Smith’s “ Empire” of to-day is a 
marvellous achievement, and its organizers are 
men of genius. Due credit is accorded British phil- 
anthropy for its treatment of subject states, and 
England’s services as a world-civilizing force are 
justly estimated. Yet the shadows are there also, 
and are portrayed with a keen but friendly ecriti- 
cism. Mr. Smith has, in a word, abandoned the 
argumentative method in writing this history, and 
chosen to become the scholarly critic of historic 
events. He no longer belittles or magnifies some 
fact in support of his premises; and as historical 
accuracy combined with brilliant execution are of 
more permanent value than mere brilliance in po- 
lemics, it is certain that the present volumes will 
bring more lasting fame to their author than any 
of his earlier writings. The work practically closes 
with the year 1840. 








As a record of stirring adventure, 
Sir Stephen St. John’s “ Rajah 
Brooke” (Longmans) is delightfully 
entertaining, while as an account of pioneer en- 
deavor in private enterprise among Eastern peoples, 
it depicts in a clear light conditions of government 
and custom hard to realize by the Western world. 
After a brief career in India, Sir James Brooke, upon 
falling heir to a small fortune, determined in 1838 
to fit out a ship for the exploration of the then un- 
known peoples of the islands of the eastern Pacific. 
The expedition ended in a remarkable manner, for 
Brooke in the course of a year or so found him- 
self ruler, under the title of Rajah, of a small ter- 
ritory called Sarawak, on the northwest coast of 
Borneo. His title was earned by judicious services 
rendered to the native Sultan, while the allegiance of 
his subjects, Malay, Dyak, and Chinese, was secured 
by the unfailing courage and ability with which he 
defended them against numerous pirate tribes. His 
kingdom of Sarawak, now largely increased in ter- 
ritory and population, still exists under the rule of 
his nephew, Sir Charles Brooke, and furnishes the 
unique spectacle of an Eastern state ruled by an 
Englishman. In a strict sense Brooke was not a 
“ Builder of Greater Britain,” for his kingdom has 
never passed under the dominion of England, 
though at one time a “ protectorate” was immi- 
nent; but as an example of that adventurous spirit 
which has played so important a part in the exten- 
sion of England’s empire, Brooke’s name is illus- 
trious. The very fact that his enterprise was indi- 
vidual rather than the result of governmental 
action lends an added interest to the story of his 
successes. The story itself is well told, and with 
an intimate familiarity with the events related, for 
the author was himself an official of the Sarawak 
government in its earlier history, and always a per- 
sonal friend of Brooke. Possibly this friendship 
blinds him to some of the shortcomings of his hero, 
as in the case of the heated controversy with Cob- 
den and Bright, but in general the treatment, while 
sympathetic, is eminently fair. The main interest 
of the work is, however, in the narrative of Brooke’s 
achievements. The concluding chapters furnish an 
account of Sarawak, and of British North Borneo, 
at the present day. 


An English 


A contribution of more than ordinary 


An historical - 
Encyclopedia interest to the annals of American 
of Tinots. commonwealths is the “ Historical 


Encyclopedia of Illinois ” (The Munsell Publishing 
Co., Chicago), edited by Messrs. Newton Bateman 
and Paul Selby, themselves a part of the things they 
set forth. The death of Dr. Bateman, during the 
early stages of the work, left the lion’s share of it 
to be performed by Mr. Selby, a veteran journalist 
and citizen of Illinois, and familiar with its leading 
events and men for more than half a centary. In 
one aspect the work is a biographical dictionary 
containing the names of 1200 persons whose lives 
are largely identified with that of the state ; in an- 
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other, it is a gazetteer, the counties of the state and 
all settlements with more than five hundred inhab- 
itants being treated ; in a third, and most important, 
it contains historical material of value to all studente 
of human affairs, whether in the history of legisla- 
tion, the growth of institutions, the part borne by 
the people in the various wars of the nation, the 
economical development of railroads and canals, the 
geological and other scientific characteristics of the 
state, or in the ideas for which Illinois is known to 
stand in legislation and political precedent. Espe- 
cially to be noted is the extended essay on the 
“Underground Railroads” which carried so many 
thousands of slaves from the neighboring states of 
Kentucky and Missouri to safety across the great 
lakes into Canada. ‘ Remarkable Inundations,” 
“Natural Scenery,” “Northern Boundary Ques- 
tion,” “Camp Douglas Conspiracy,” and “ Naviga- 
ble Streams” are all interesting and important 
entries. Where there is so much to commend there 
are, almost of necessity, some omissions to be noticed. 
While the investigator can find “ Minority Legisla- 
tion,” “ Australian Ballot,” and “Torrens Land 
Law,” he looks in vain for “‘ Factories Act,” “ Arbi- 
tration Board,” “ Prison Reform,” “ Union Labor,” 
“Strikes and Lockouts” (other than those in 1877 
and 1894), “Great Trials” (as of the so-called 
anarchists and the murderers of Dr. Cronin), and 
many other matters of the first importance, as it 
would seem; the treatment of others, as “ Labor 
Troubles,” being wholly insufficient. It may be 
said generally of the political aspect of the book 
that it is unsympathetic so far as the democratic 
party is concerned, even to a total omission from 
its pages of all mention of the democratic plan of 
nominating United States Senators in State conven- 
tions, a matter held in favor by thoughtful persons 
everywhere ; while the almost infinite obligations of 
the people of Illinois to its one democratic governor 
for placing it among the most progressive of English- 
speaking commonwealths in respect of scientific leg- 
islation find neither expression in the book nor jasti- 
fication from its contents. With these limitations, 
the work is deserving of much praise, and has an 
historical value beyond that of any work in its field. 


History of The trump of America’s naval fame 
American is blown with no faltering or uncer- 
poet. tain sound in Mr. Edgar Stanton 
Maclay’s “ History of American Privateers” (Ap- 
pleton). The volume is published in uniform style 
with the author's valuable “ History of the United 
States Navy,’ now the standard text-book on the 
subject, to which it forms a needed supplement. 
The story of American privateering is a stirring 
and romantic one, and Mr. Maclay tells it with due 
verve and patriotic fire — without, however, allow- 
ing his patriotism to sink into mere buncombe. 
The book denotes a considerable degree of inde- 
pendent research, and that its theme is by no means 
relatively unimportant is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that the value of prizes and cargoes taken by 








privateers in the Revolution was three times that 
of the prizes and cargoes taken by regular naval 
vessels, while in the War of 1812 we had 517 pri- 
vateers and only 23 vessels in the navy. It was 
undoubtedly mainly the losses inflicted by our 
ships on Great Britain’s commerce at sea that con- 
tributed most to bringing our wars with England 
to a close favorable to us. Mr. Maclay points out 
that in all the memorials presented to Parliament 
the arguments used to bring about peace with Amer- 
ica were based on the ruinous destruction of British 
commerce, the increased rates of insurance, the 
diversion of cargoes to foreign bottoms, ete., due to 
the sleepless activity of our privateers. It is to be 
remembered, too, that these vessels fitted out by 
private enterprise were the training school, to a great 
extent, of our navy. Most of the naval heroes of that 
day — such men as Traxton, Porter, Biddle, Barney, 
Decatur, Perry, Rodgers, Hopkins — served their 
fighting apprenticeship as privateersmen. Mr. Mac- 
lay’s spirited and sufficiently thorough book fillsa gap 
in American naval history, and should find a place 
on the student’s shelves beside its popular prede- 
cessor. The plans and illustrations are satisfactory. 


In all human likelihood, the incre- 
dulity with which “ The Adventures 
of Louis de Rougemont, as Told by 
Himself” (Lippincott) have been generally received, 
is due to nothing so much as the straining of the 
autobiographer to prove his case. When every- 
thing that can bear out the adventurer’s account 
of his stay for half a lifetime in the Australian 
wilds is printed in italics and small capitals, the 
reader’s mind goes back to Pooh-Bah’s “ merely 
corroborative detail, intended to give artistic veri- 
similitude to a bald and unconvincing narrative.” 
Mr. William G. Fitz-Gerald writes a preface for 
the book, in which he says : “ There are many men 
in England who know Australia. Most of these 
wanted to get at de Rougemont in order to over- 
whelm him; many had the opportunity, and were 
soon converted into devoted adberents.” The name 
of a single authority of all these would have been 
better than the typographical hysterics ; or, failing 
this, Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s mere statement. For the 
adventures, wonderful as they are, and wholly out 
of the beaten track of exploration and adventure, 
are still in no degree improbable, if the difference 
in point of view between the Frenchman and the 
ordinary Englishman are taken into account. M. 
de Rougemont is somewhat more effusive on paper 
than most persons speaking English would be ; but 
it can hardly be said that he regards his own per- 
formances more highly than Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt and several of the newspaper correspondents 
regarded theirs during the war with Spain, as ap- 
pears from their published writings. Without ref- 
erence to the question of veracity, it is safe to say 
that life among the Australian natives as here de- 
scribed, if not wholly desirable, is yet fairly free 
from ennui. 








Life without 
ennui among 
Australians. 
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The life of that delightful lying auto- 
biographer, assassin, and matchless 
craftsman, Benvenuto Cellini, is in- 
telligently sketched in a suitably illustrated volume 
of 154 pages by the anonymous author of “ Falk- 
lands,” ete. The little book may be read through 
in an evening (as it probably will be, when once 
begun, as we gladly testify); and as Benvenuto 
sustained his own life with his chisel, took the lives 
of several others with his poignard, and provided 
entertainment for future lives with his pen, its 
author has entitled it “ Chisel, Pen, and Poignard ” 
(Longmans). The authorities seem to have been 
carefully examined and collated ; and the book may 
be read to advantage as a preparative for Benve- 
nuto’s romantic but indispensable chef-d' euvre. 


A new life of 
Benvenuto. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The collection of “Songs of All Lands” (American 
Book Co.), which Mr. W.S. B. Mathews has edited 
for school and home use, is a work that meets with our 
most cordial approval. It includes the national songs 
or hymns of many nations, an interesting selection of 
folk-melodies, a number of worthy old-time favorites 
that we fear the younger generation is in danger of not 
learning, and a few part-songs and glees. The selec- 
tion is altogether admirable, and the reconstruction 
of some of the newer material by Mrs. Jessie L. Gay- 
nor is a feature that deserves special mention. Most 
of the selections are arranged in plain four-part har- 
mony, and in a few cases piano-forte accompaniment is 
provided. 

The two “Columbia University Studies in Litera- 
ture” (Macmillan) that have just been published carry 
on the series so solidly begun a few months ago with 
Mr. Spingarn’s monograph on the literary criticism of 
the Renaissance. Both are doctoral dissertations, and 
one of them, Mr. F. W. Chandler’s “ Romances of 
Roguery,” is but half completed, for the volume on 
“The Picaresque Novel in Spain,” now at hand, is to 
be followed by a second volume exhibiting the Euro- 
pean influence of that literary form. Our other mon- 
ograph is Mr. John G. Underhill’s “Spanish Liter- 
ature in the England of the Tudors.” Both works 
are so well done that we may most heartily congratu- 
late Professor Woodberry upon his department of 
the University, since that is the source of this scholarly 
series. 

The “ Journal ” of the National Educational Associa- 
tion for the Los Angeles Meeting of 1899 has just been 
issued from the University of Chicago Press. It is a 
volume of 1258 pages, and its contents make it a ver- 
itable encyclopedia of current educational discussion. 
The noticeable features are the three special reports of 
the committees on public libraries, normal schools, and 
college-entrance requirements. These should be read 
by every teacher, for they are among the fundamental 
documents of the modern educational movement. From 
the hundreds of lesser contributions to the volume, it 
would be invidious to select for special mention. It 
must suffice to say that no department is neglected, 
and that much matter of weight is to be found among 
these minor features of the work. 








NOTES, 


“ The story of Eclipses,” by Mr. George F. Chambers, 
is an interestingly written little volume published by 
the Messrs. Appleton. 

“Canada,” by Mr. J. N. Mellwraith, is a small vol- 
ume of “ History for Young Readers” published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 

A complete bibliography of the drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley, prepared by Mr. A. E. Gallatin, will be 
issued at once by the A. Wessels Co. 

Captain Alfred T. Andreas, well-known in Chicago as 
the author of a comprehensive history of the city, died 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., on the 10th inst. 

The Maemillan Co. have just republished, in an 
abridged edition, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “ Annals of 
an Old Manor-House, Sutton Place, Guilford.” 

An artistic little booklet containing Cardinal New- 
man’s “ Valentine to a Little Girl” is issued by the 
“ Brothers of the Book ” as a valentine greeting to their 
friends. 

Announcement is made that the firm of M. F. Mans- 
field & A. Wessels has changed its name to A. Wessels 
Company, Mr. Mansfield’s connection with the firm hav- 
ing been severed. 

The first number of the new “ Magazine of Poetry,” 
to be issued in March by Mr. Daniel Mallett of New 
York City, will bear an attractive cover-design by Mr. 
Louis J. Rhead, the well-known poster artist. 

A collection of the stories contributed by Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark to various American magazines is an- 
nounced for Spring publication by Messrs. J. F. Taylor 
& Co., under the title « White Butterflies.” 

« Plant Structures” (Appleton) is a second book of 
botany by Professor John M. Coulter, and thus a sequel 
to the author’s earlier “ Plant Relations.” Both are of 
the series of “ Twentieth Century Text-Books.” 

The Messrs. Scribner publish a uniform library edi- 
tion, in eighteen volumes, of “‘ The Novels and Stories of 
Frank R. Stockton.” Six volumes are now ready, and 
we presume the others will follow in due time. The 
books are handsomeiy printed, and the set will be wel- 
comed by all lovers of this genial author. 

«“ Nature’s Miracles” is a volume of short papers on 
popular science by Dr. Elisha Gray. It is the first of a 
series by the same hand, and has for its special subject 
« World-Building and Life.” Messrs. Fords, Howard, 
& Hulbert are the publishers. 

Jowett’s translation of Thucydides, in a second edi- 
tion, as revised by Messrs. W. H. Forbes and Evelyn 
Abbott, has just been published in two volumes by the 
Oxford Clarendon Press. The notes of the original 
edition are, however, not reprinted. 

A “ Florilegium Latinum ” (Lane), edited by Messrs. 
Francis St. John Thackeray and Edward Daniel Stone, 
has just been published as a“ Bodley Anthology.” The 
translations into Latin are by many hands, and from 
Greek, English, and Continental poets. 

The Smithsonian Report for 1897, issued from the 
Government Printing Office, is a thick volume of more 
than a thousand pages, and something like the same 
number of illustrations. The latter includes a fine 
series of eighty full-page plates, illustrative of recent 
Foraminifera, as described in a monograph by Mr. 
James M. Flint. The remaining monographs include 
two of unusual length: “ Pipes and Smoking Customs 
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of the American Aborigines,” by Mr. J. D. McGuire; 
and “ Arrowpoints, Spearheads, and Knives of Prehis- 
toric Times,” by Mr. Thomas Wilson. 

Volume X. of the “ Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology,” published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., contains 
eleven papers, mostly concerned with the minuter mat- 
ters of scholarship, although one or two of them offer 
an exception to this general characterization. 

“The Russian Journal of Financial Statistics” for 
1900 is an octavo volume of over two hundred pages, 
written in excellent English, and likely to be of great 
value for reference purposes by economists and stndents 
of finance. It is an official publication of the Russian 
government prepared for free distribution to librarians, 
editors, and others interested in the subject. 

The edition of White’s “ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,” which Mr. John Lane has just published, is 
everything that the most exacting demand could specify. 
It is a handsome royal octavo of more than five hun- 
dred pages, with hundreds of illustrations. The late 
Grant Allen edited this sumptuous volume shortly be- 
fore his death, and a more competent editor and anno- 
tator could not have been found. 

“ The Jew and Other Stories,” by Ivan Tourguénieff, 
forms the fifteenth, and, we understand, the final vol- 
ume in Mrs. Garnett’s admirable translation of the great 
novelist. For the first time we have practically the 
whole of Tourguénieff’s fiction in a uniform set of vol- 
umes, and the recent prize award of the “ Academy ” to 
Mrs. Garnett was a richly-deserved recognition of the 
meritorious character of her work. The Macmillan Co. 
publish this edition. 








LIstT OF NEW Books. 





[The following list, containing 71 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Recollections, 1832 to 1886. By the Right Hon. Sir Algernon 
West, K.C.B. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 442. Harper 
& Brothers. $3. 

Bismarck, and the Foundation of the German Empire. 
poy Woeliffe Headlam. Illus., 12mo, pp. a1. " He 
roes of the Nations.’’ G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Theodore Beza: The Counsellor of the French Reforma- 
tion, 1519-1605. By Henry Martyn Baird. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 376. “* Heroes of the Reformation.” G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50. 

Recollections of My Mother, Mrs. Anne Jean ~yo of 
Northampton: Being a Picture of Domestic and Social 
Life in New Englan in the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Susan I. Lesley. Lllus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 505. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 50 

Henry Knox: A Soldier of the Revolution. » Noah 
Brooks. Illus., 12mo, pp. 286. ‘* American Men of 
Energy.”’ @G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

— A. Brownson’s Middle Life, from 1845 to 1855. 

y Henry F. Brownson. Large 8vo, pp. 646. Seem, 
Miron Published by the author. $3. 


HISTORY. 

The Puritan Republic of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England. By Daniel Wait Howe. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 422. Bowen-Merrill Co. $3.50. 

The County Palatine of Durham: A Study in Constitu- 
tional History. By Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, Ph.D. 
Large 8vo, pp. 380. ** Harvard Historical Studies.’’ Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $2. net. 

The Africanders: A Century of Dutch-English Feud in 
South Africa. By Le Roy Hooker. Illus., 12mo, pp. 279. 

cNally & Co. $1.25. 

Canads. By J. N.Mcllwraith. [llus., 18mo, pp. 252. “* His- 

tory for Young Readers.’’ D. Appleton & Co. 60 cts. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of W. M. 
Thackeray to“ Punch.’ With a complete and authori- 
tative yg y ~y 1843 to 1848. 4 ey 
us., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, & 
a $1.7 5. sal . 
Earthwork out of Tuscany: Being Impressions and T: 
lations. By Maurice tes "New amo with addi. 
sh vure. 0, gut top, uncut, 
pp. 234. ems Sons. $2 , ” 
Nathan th :3 a in Four Pas By Me Fitch. 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, ny 100. R.H. Russell. $1.25. 
The Scarlet Stigma: A Drama in Four Acts. By James 
Edgar — Pare pp. 88. Washington: James J. 
Chapman. cts. 


NEW aatetee OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Life and Works of the Sisters Bronté, ‘‘ Haworth ”’ edi- 
tion. With Introductions by Mrs. Humphry Ward. New 
vols.: Shirley, and Villette. Each illus., o gilt top, 
uncut. Harper & Brothers. Per vol., $1.75. 

Thucydides. Trans. into English, with an Essay on Inscrip- 
tions and a Note on the Geograph of Thucydides, by 
Benjamin Jowett, M.A. Second edition, revised. In 2 
vols., large 8vo, uncut. Oxford University Press. $3.75. 

The Novels and Stories of Frank R. Stockton, "‘ Shen- 
andoah” edition. First vols.: The Late Mrs. Null, The 
a Inn and The Merry Chanter, Rudder Grange, 
The Hundredth Man, Ardis Claverden, and The Great 
War Syndicate, ete. Each with photogravure frontispiece, 
8vo, gilt top, uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only 
by subscription. ) 

Works of Shakespeare, ‘‘ Larger Temple” edition. Ed- 
ty A Israel ‘Gollan. Vols. IIl., ag * , and VI. 

illus. in photogravure, ete., 12mo, t top, uncut. 
Maemillan Co. Per vol., $1.50. 

Works of Rudyard Kipling, * Oatward Bound ”’ edition. 
New vol.: From Sea to Sea, Part I. Lilus., 8vo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 494. Charles Scribner's Sons. (Su bscription only.) 

Cuvres Complétes de Moliére. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 647. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 

The Jew, and Other Stories. By Ivan Turgenev; trans. 
from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 16mo, gilt top, 
pp. 322. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Temple Classics: Edited by Israel hag M.A. New 
vols.: The pny ed of Dante Alighieri, the Italian text, 
with a new Prose translation b en P Philip H. Wick- 

; Ramayana, the Epic of Rama, Prince of 
India, condensed into English verse by Romesh Dutt, 
C.LE. h with photogravure frontispiece, 24mo, gilt 
top, uncut. Macmi Co. Per vol., 50 cts. 


POETRY. 
The Lute and Lays. By Charles Stuart Welles, M.D. 
16mo, uncut, pp. 103. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


FICTION. 

The Knights of the Cross; or, Krzyzacy: A Historical 

_~—— By Henryk Sienkiewicz ; trans. from the Polish 
Samuel A. Binion. In 2 vols., illus., 12mo. R. F. 
| A... &Co. $2. 

The World’s Mercy. By Maxwell Gray. 12mo, pp. 287. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

A Rational Marriage. By Florence Marryat. 12mo, pp. 296. 
F. M. Buckles & Co. $1.25. 

ar x than Fiction. By Albert Ross. 12mo, pp. 328. 

Dillingham Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

The Final oo. By Bessie Dill (L. Beith Dalziel). 12mo, 

pp. 352. J. B. Lippincott Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Yangtze Valley and Beyond: An reyes of Jour- 
neys in China, chiefly in the Province of Sze Chuan and 
among the Man-tze of the Somo Territory. By Mrs. J. F. 
Bishop, F.R. G. S. In 2 vols., large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. 

In the Valley ofthe Rhone. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. 
Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 439. Macmillan Co. $4. 

Temperate Chile: A Progressive Spain. By W. Anderson 
Smith. With oom, large 8vo, uncut, pp. 400. 
Maemillan Co. $3.50 

Letters of the Lady —— Travels into Spain (1691). 
Edited by Archer M. Huntington. Illus. in pho vure. 
— = top, uncut, pp. 241. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. 
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. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

Statistics and Economics. By Richmond Mayo-Smith, 
gg em 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 467. Macmillan 
Co 

Growth of Nationality in the United States: A Social 
Study. sts John Bascom. 12mo, pp.213. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The Wheat Problem. Based on Remarks made in the 
Presidential Address to the British Association at Bristol 
in 1898, By Sir William Crookes, F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 272. 
** Questions of the Day.’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 

Studies in State Taxation, with Particular Reference to 
the Southern States. By graduates and students of the 
Johns Hopkins University ; edited by J. H. Hollander, 
Ph.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 253. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins fe. Paper. 

The Regeneration of the United States: A Forecast of 
its Industrial Evolution. By William Morton Grinnell. 
12mo, mp 145. “Questions of the Day.’”’ G. P. Patnam’s 


Sons. 
SCIENCE. 

Heredity and Human Progress. By W. Duncan McKim, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 283. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 net. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. X. Large 

8vo, pp. 187. Ginn & Co. $1.50. 

Invisible Light; or, The Electric Theory of Creation. B 
George W. Warder. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 334. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

Nature’s Miracles: Familiar Talks on Science. By Elisha 
Gray, Ph.D. Vol. L., World-Building and Life. 18mo, 
pp. 243. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 60 cts. net. 

The Story of Eclipses. Sim mply told for general readers. 
By George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. Illus., 18mo, PP. 222, 
‘** Library of Useful Stories.” D. Appleton & Co. 40 cts. 


MUSIC.—ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 
Choral Songs by Various Writers and Composers in Honour 
of Her t Majesty i Victoria. Folio, gilt edges, pp. 143. 
Macmill 

Pyramids an ., 4 ie Sketches from Kgyet. md — 

ard, F.S.A.; with eRe by Rev roe 

bai "large 8vo0, pp. 288. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Books on ne Fat and Chaldea. Congeising: Bevin 


Ideas of the care, _ Loge Magic, and 
sons ry erogly pics, E, A. Wallis 
M.A.; ate igion Mythology, by ms 


King, M. A. Each illus.,12mo. Oxford University Press. 
Per vol., $1.25. 

The Midsummer of Italian Art: Containing an Examina- 
tion of the Works of Michel Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael Santi, and Neotgayt By Frank Preston Stearns. 
Revised edition ; illus. in ph ——— 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, PP. 314. G@. P. Putnam’ 

Raphael. Strachey. Lllus., 12mo, silt ton, pp- 147, 
oe Master Painting and Sculpture.” Macmillan 
Rembrandt. By Estelle M. Hurll. Ilius., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 

96. ** Riverside Art Series.”’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 75c. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 38th Annual 
Meeting of yk National Educational Association, Held at 
Los Angeles, yey ee | 11-14, 1899. Large 8vo, pp. 1258. 
Published ty the Association. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1897-98. Vol. IL; — — pp. 1400. Washington: 
Government Printing Offi 

History of Education. By Lavi Se Seeley, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. 343. American Book 

English History in American School Text-Books. By 
Charles Welsh. 8vo, pp. 12. Published by the author. 
Paper, 25 ets. 

Public Educational Work in Baltimore. By Herbert B. 
A Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 60. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. Paper, 25 cts. 

Plant Structures: A Second Book of Botany. By John M. 
Coulter, A.M. Illus., 12mo, pp. 348. Appleton & Co. $1.20. 

Four Famous American Writers. By Sherwin Cody. 
12mo, pp. 256. Werner School Book Co. 50 cts 

Prose and Verse for Children. By ~wo~ Pyle. Illus., 

12mo, pp. 168. American Book Co. 





Economics and Industrial History for Schools. 
By Heme | W. Thurston. 12mo, pp. 300. Scott, Foresman 


Songs of All Lands for the Use of Schools and Social Gath- 
erings. 4 a F. S. B. Mathews. Large 8vo, pp. 157. 
American k Co. 50 cts. 

Graded Literature Readers. Edited by Pratt 
Judson, LL.D., and Ida C. Bender. Second i 
in colors, 12mo, pp. 192. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 10 ots. 

Le ee eee Selected 

i y O. B. a ith portrait, 16mo, pp. 157. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 35 ots. a 

Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules. Edited by C. Fon- 
taine. 12mo, pp. 60. Wm. R. sscten Paper, 25 cts. 

Macmillan’s — lish eee. dee I 8 
The Alhambra, edited. by tcheock, Mek: 
Sent's Man Marmion. meg | by Giired & reg A. Each 
with portrait, 24mo. Macmillan Co. ‘Por vol., 25 cts. 








READY IN FEBRUARY. A NEW 


PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Charles Burton Thwing, Ph.D., Knox College. 
Correspondence with Science Teachers earnestly solicited. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 

port BOSTON, MASS. 
UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS SENT FREE. 
Address P. O. M., Unitarian Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Book PLATES AND BOOK LABELS in small or 
amounts. Send description and price. Consignments on 
approval solicited. Expressage or postage be paid by 
W. C. PRESCOTT, Newron Hiontanps, Mass. 
TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS. 
Just Published: Vol. VI., No. 5. 20 cts. 
Selections from THE LAWS OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 
Department of History, University of Pennsylvania, 
Circulars on application. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


mee of its kind — 
The Humboldt &.s.cn a ay 4 
Library of Science | —— RL ‘oy authors in 
the first rank in the world of science. In this series are well 
sented the writings of Darwin, pay. Spencer, Tyndall, 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 
, Historians, —Do 
STORY-WRITERS, yo Poets 




















Buch work, illiam be by The 
| Aa Ean 
agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or 
to the Now York Bureau of f Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TO HISTORICAL STUDENTS: 


A reputable and responsible publishing house has in hand 
an important as Pe which will require solid 
work in biographical and historical writing of the highest 
character on American subjects. It will be work upon which 





the market permits. Men who have had thorough training 
in the use of original materials, and are masters of a good 
English style, may learn particulars by addressing : 

‘** Important Undertaking,’’ care of Tax Drav. 


Echoes of Greek Jopls 


By LLOYD MIFFLIN 


One has but to compare his rendering of “The 
Lament for Adonis” with Mrs. Browning’s to per- 
ceive his superiority.— The Outlook. 

Price, $1.25. All Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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or AND RARE BOOKS AT REASONABLE PRICES. | 
Catalogues Sent on Application. | 
FALKENAU’S BOOK STORE, No. 167 Madison Street, Curcaco. 


OLD BOOKS. ¢it.35.52%,,Jm 


OLD MAGAZINES. _ betwoon Biaieh Wabeah, Cmeses "ay 














ss | My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 
ncommon — > am 

} F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. | | 171 Madison Street, . . Cmicago, Inx. | 
KLIP rr AND yy TEN CENTS. | 


WE BUY a manvscrpt of ntreting and wholeome work 


popae pus.istuna company, AUTHORS. 


No. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET OF 
FREE STANDARD AUTHORS in fine editions. 
to 
CROSCUP & STERLING CO., 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THe First Edition of the TALMUD ir Juda, on ight 
volumes of “‘ Festivals and one, “ Ethics — ‘ws Md 
“y "in press. $3.00 per vol 

New Talmud | Publishing Co., 1332 Fifth ‘ante’ New Yeon Crrr. 


jume. 
BOOKS Aico? All Out-of-Print Books supplied, no matter on er 

Acknowledged the world over as the most ex 
book-finders ex — yo state wants. BAKER'S GREAT 4 
SHOP, 14-16 John “Bright Street, Binuuveuam, Enoianp. 


WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, Ltd. 


(Batablished 1809) 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, London, England. 
Branches: Cannon Street, Craven Street, Cardiff, 


Exeter, and Leicester. 
EXPORT NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Supply the trade with all Newspapers, Magazines, Books, etc. 
Arrangements can be made for shipping through our New York Agent. 


BOOK HUNTING EXCLUSIVELY. 


If Promptness and Price mean anything to you, I should 
have your Tit of “ Wants” by the next mail. 


Address H. H. TIMBY (Book Hunter), 
































P. O. Box, 927. Conneaut, On10. 
BOOK WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT S MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT 


SCOUNT: Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
DI s rtment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 2° “gst,424 Street. 


cheatin Ghvatectiemens ent ante dhaeen 





























First C. J. PRICE, 
iti Importer of Foreign Books, 
Editions 1004 Walnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa., 
Of DickeMms, Has just issued a new catalogue of first editions of 
Thackeray grate to any addres ou fequest A selec lat of 
and Lever. Bebks issued mon y- alii 
gZ Catalogues and Special Lists is free z 
2 to Actual Buyers. = 
[="4 PICKING UP SCARCE BOOKS = 
= A SPECIALTY. ~ 
= Private and Public Libraries = 
< supplied. 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 

















STS AND PRACTICE IN SCHOOL. In 


OF FRENCH IN three 
rere, By. c. tore, mang getromets ir eane ae Acare- 
calle. Practice i co in conversation Cr dane yo 
FRENCH with ok WITHOUT A MASTER. 


The exact pronunciation in English sounds under every 
word. French Verbs Conquered. A practical method for 
learning to speak, read, and write French correctly. In three 
Parts, with a Chart cf Verbs. Price, complete, $3.50, postpaid. 








| For sale by all booksellers or the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, . . . . New York City. 
Complete catalogue of all pub in French and other 
Soreign languages sent to any address when requested. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists 

Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 

eS ae selecting 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


RENTANO’S 
MONTHLY & 
00KS e | BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




































Handsome Handwoven Afghans! 
The Augusta-Victoria Empress Afghan. 


Handwoven at Bethlehem by expert Saxon weavers. Softest 
wool, very beautiful, 32 by 28 inches. Have you one in your 


home? Postpaid and Registered for $2.50. 
SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., Bersiensem, Pa. 


For Fastidious Dressers. 


Full Dress Suits $30.00 to $60.00 
Tuxedo Coats $20.00 up. 


SILK OR SATIN LINED. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Clark and Adams Streets . . CHICAGO. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements. 
ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 
DIE-STAMPED MONOGRAM PAPER. 
Latest Styles — Finest Papers. Send for samples 
and prices. 
P. F. PETTIBONE & CO., 
No. 48 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR SCHOOL USB, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 

FOR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 

FOR ARTISTIC USE AY fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 


Other Styles to suit all hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, Nw York. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 








STAND ARD 100 pages (25 chest) quires 
BLANK BOOKS| assoLuTELY FAIR. 


HONEST GOODS — FULL COUNT — FAIR PRICES 
Manufactured for the Trade by 
BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 101-103 Duane 8t., New York. 


Big Four Route 
CHICAGO 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 


THE ONLY ONE. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line running solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted, and 
Steam Heated Trains between Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the 
only line running solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted, and 
Steam Heated Trains between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
and Omaha. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany now operates over sixty-one hundred miles of thor- 
oughly equipped roads in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, South and North 
Dakota. 

On all its through lines of travel the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway runs the most perfectly 
equipped trains of Sleeping, Parlor, and Dining Cars 
and Coaches. The through trains on all its lines are 
systematically heated by steam. No effort is spared to 
furnish the best accommodations for the least money, 
and, in addition, patrons of the road are sure of cour- 
teous treatment from its employes. 











City Ticket Office, 95 Adams St., Chicago. 
Telephone Main 2190. 


UNION PASSENGER STATION, Chicago, 
Adams, Canal, and Madison Streets. 








HAMMOND 


Mr. J. C. COWDRICK writes: 

“‘ My Hammonp TYPewRITER is now 
in its ninth year of service. Last year 
it turned out twenty-six complete novels 
— more than a million words of mat- 
ter,— and is still doing as good writing 
as when new. For literary workers, the 
HAMMOND has no peer.” 

THE 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 


141 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 

















You are Going South 

This winter for recreation, rest, 
relaxation. The winter resorts are 
open now. You can ride over the 
Queen and Crescent Route 
and Southern Railway from snowy 
North to sunny South, your 
sleeper, diner, smoking room, easy 
chair, all at hand. Many travelers 
will this year add a short sea voy- 
age from Miami or Tampa for a 
visit to Cuba or Puerto Rico to 
their itinerary. 
The printer has just completed for us a handsome 
handbook on Cuba and Puerto Rico. Send two- 
cent stamp fer this and other literature on the 
subject of Southern Winter Resorts and how to 
reach them. Through trains to Florida, Queen & 
Crescent Route, Southern Railway, and Plant 
System. 24 hours Cincinnati to Jacksonville. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SECONDARY ENGLISH TEXTS 





A Thoroughly Modern and Practical 
Text-Book in 


Composition and Rhetoric 
for Schools 


By ROBERT HERRICK, A.B., Assistant Professor | 
of English in the University of Chicago; and | 


LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A.B., Instructor in 
English in the University of Chicago. 


This book embodies the most recently accepted | 


method in English teaching in secondary schools. It 
has some distinctive features. 

INVENTIONAL WORK in shaping and arranging 
thought receives the first attention. The student is 
aided in discovering and developing his powers of 


expression both by the skilful directions of the book | 


and by the work of theme-writing. The criticism of 
themes is at first suggestive, not repressive and dis- 
couraging. Genuine interest and self-confidence will 
follow this method of work, and the student will rap- 
idly mature the power of written expression, 


RHETORICAL THEORY as such is not presented 
until the second part of the book, where it is taken up 
systematically. The study of good use in words, of 
diction, and of the rhetorical laws of the sentence and 
the paragraph, is followed by a general review of lit- 
erary laws as applied to the whole composition. 


THE EXERCISES present many original and 
valuable features. They are suggestive, interesting, 
carefully chosen as to subject matter, and within the 
range of the average student’s experience and knowl- 
edge. 

ALREADY ADOPTED in the High Schools of 
200 cities, of which 
16 have a population of between 5,000 and 10,000 

each. 

23 have a population of between 10,000 and 20,000 
each. 
22 have a population of over 20,000 each. 

In addition, it is in use in 58 Preparatory Schools 
especially fitting for the larger Universities, and also 
in a large number of other Academies, Seminaries, 
Normal Schools, and Secondary Institutions. 


Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and Synopsis for | 


Review. 
Copies will be mailed on receipt of the price, $1.00. 


| Lake English Classics 


Under the editorial supervision of LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A.B., 
Instructor in English in the University of Chicago. 
a ae |. * Mtb ied we . 
oun Henry Boynton, Ph Syracuse 4 
W. A. Netrson, Ph.D., Bryn aia nes 
* MILTON — Paradise Lost, Books L., II. ° 

Frank E, Farwey, Ph.D., Syracuse University. 
| * BURKE — Sam on Conciliation with 
America 
Josera V. Denner, B. oN Ohio State Univ. 
* MACAULAY — Essays on Milton and 
Addison . > . . . . . — . . 
Atpxonso G. Newcomer, A.M., Leland Stan- 
ford, Junior, University. 
+ DRYDEN — Palamon and Arcite. 
May Esre.e Coox, A.B., South Side Acodeny, 
Chicago. 
+t POPE — Homer’s Iliad, Books I., VI., XXIL., 
Be: « 6.2 
Wiutrrep W. Cressy, “A. M., ” Oberlin College. 
and WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy, A.M., University 
Chicago. 
+t GOLDSMITH —- The Vicar of Wakefield . 
Epwarp P. Morton, A.M., Indiana University. 
+ SCOTT—Ivanhoe . 
Witu1am E. Smonps, Ph. D., Knox College. 


+ DE, Tes — The Flight of a Tartar 


C. W. Frencn, A. 'M., Hyde Park High School. 


+t COOPER — Last of the Mohicans . . 
Epwiy H. Lewis, Ph.D., Lewis Inst., Chicago. 


+t TENNYSON —The Princess. . 
Cuank.es T. Copetanp, A.B., Harvard College, 
and Henry Minwor Ripgovt. 


COLERIDGE — Ancient Mariner _ 
t LOWELL — Vision of Sir Launfal t om 
Witu1am Vaucsn Moony, A.M., University of 
Chicago. 


25¢ 


25c 


25c¢ 


+t ADDISON — The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers . . * . . . . . . . . 30c 
Hersert V. Assorrt, A.M., Columbia Univ. 
ba 9 Essay ~ Burns . : 
EO Arron, State Inspecto: High 
RGE r 0 


HAWTHORNE — House of Seven Gables 
Rosert Hernrice, A.B., University of Chicago. 
SCOTT — Lay of the Last Minstrel . . 25c 
| Wiru1am Vaucun Moopy, A.M., and Mary R. 
Wu1arp, High School, Jamestown, N. Y. 
SCOTT —Lady of the Lake ..... 
Wit11am Vaucun Moopy, A.M. 
SCOTT — Marmion. . 
Witu1am Vaveun Moopy, ‘A. M., aod Mary R. 
WItitarp. 
GEORGE ELIOT-— Silas Marner. . . 
Apert E. Hancock, Ph.D., ha evestont Gatngn 


For nn Rg ts in aga 10. 


25c¢ 


35c 


re 
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